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HE spectacle, which we had on Tuesday, of 

Mr. Bonar Law—Mr. Bonar Law—rebuking 
Mr. Asquith for carelessness of the good name 

of Great Britain was a thing for laughter or tears; one 
hardly knew which. It was at a Unionist dinner, and 
the diners cheered when this most faithful and unasser- 
tive of Lloyd Géorgian henchmen—who, by the way, 
also served most faithfully under Mr. Asquith, as 
earlier, in Opposition, under Sir Edward Carson— 
accused his penultimate chief of forging “ poisoned 
weapons”’ to “condemn this nation and besmirch 
the fair fame of the men who have fought and died for 
us.” We would ask: Is there one single Englishman 
in Paris, or Rome, or Berlin, or Brussels, or New York, 
who entertains the slightest doubt as to what it is that 
at the present moment (whether rightly or wrongly) is 
besmirching the reputation of his countrymen in the 
eyes of the world? It is an almost fantastic question ; 
for the British repression in Ireland is a subject of 
universal abomination everywhere outside this island. 
We seem scarcely, indeed, to have any fame left to be 
besmirched, but if there is anything of it to be saved, 
we shall owe its saving mainly to the courage of those 
who, like Mr. Asquith, have shown that the acts of 
this Government of ours are not the acts of the nation, 
and that responsible democratic opinion in this country 
is as profoundly shocked and horrified by the policy 
of meeting murder by murder as is any section, friendly 
or unfriendly, of our foreign critics. Our best hope is 
that the world will believe that in what he said at 
Bradford last week Mr. Asquith was speaking for all 
that is most permanent and most national in English 


public life. 








* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The suggestion, put 


forward by Mr. R. M. Sweetman, one of the Sinn Fein 
Members, that a conference should be called of the 
British Labour Commission, the Irish Labour Party, 
the Catholic Hierarchy, and the Irish Peace Conference, 
may, if rightly handled, lead to far-reaching results. 
While Mr. Sweetman professes to speak only for him- 
self, his views are those of a large number, probably 
a majority, of Sinn Feiners. Apart from a handful of 
extremists on either side, most people are heartily sick 
of blood-letting, and the despairing attempt to carry 
the war into England, together with the ferocious . 
slaughter of Auxiliary cadets in the Macroom ambush, 
has stimulated the growing reaction against the policy 
of violence. Cardinal Logue’s appeal for “a truce of 
God,” and the fact that Irish Labour has accepted the 
Adamson proposals, which are also in essentials the 
policy of the Irish Peace Conference, indicates that a 
conference of these forces would have little difficulty in 
framing a plan for combined action. Mr. Sweetman, it is 
true, seeks only “to put an end to bloodshed,” and 
argues that a truce so arranged would be without 
prejudice to the general settlement which must be 
negotiated between Dail Eireann and the British 
Government. But it is obvious that influences which 
succeeded in establishing a truce would play an important 
part in devising a settlement. The obstacle that bars 
the way to peace is less the opposition of Sinn Fein, 
though this cannot be regarded as negligible, than the 
resolve of the Government to pursue a course which 
makes negotiation impossible. Possibly the failure to 
capture the heads of the physical force party in the 
round-up which still continues induced the Executive to 
order the arrest of prominent Sinn Fein moderates, so 
that they should not be open to the reproach of exerting 
all their strength to sweepin mere supernumeraries. The 
arrest of these moderates does not affect the Republican 
Army in the slightest degree; on the contrary, it is 
the best guarantee the extremists could have that there 
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will be no change of policy that might clash with their 
plans. The Government are well aware that no dis- 
cussions can take place so long as Mr. Griffith is behind 
prison bars, and if they decide to keep him there, it will 
be because they desire that extremists should dominate 
the Sinn Fein movement. Their subordinates, with or 
without instructions, pursue zealously the same course. 
Lest the impulse to incendiarism in England by Re- 
publican fanatics should be checked, shops and houses 
are systematically burnt down in Cork, and the firing 
of the commercial offices of the Freeman’s Journal and 
the Sinn Fein Bank show that the practice is now to be 
applied to Dublin. Sir Hamar Greenwood is indignant 
that servants of the Crown should be charged with these 
acts of sabotage, but his denials are farcical to all who 
know what short shrift is given to anyone except a 
servant of the Crown who should venture out in Dublin 
or Cork during curfew hours. 
* . * 

There now seems little doubt that Constantine will 
return to the Greek throne. The uproar of a fortnight 
ago in the French and British newspapers has given 
place to gloomy discussions of how, when the monster 
is back, he can be properly controlled. By the time 
these lines are in print, Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Leygues and Count Sforza will probably have arranged 
some temporary device for saving their face and pre- 
tending that they have a satisfactory common policy in 
the Near East. In point of fact, it is evident that they 
have nothing of the sort. Each of the three European 
Powers looks at Greece and Asia Minor through its own 
spectacles. On the whole the interests of France and 
Italy appear to coincide fairly. Both of them are 
anxious to come to terms with Mustapha Kemal and 
to conciliate Turkey by making Greece give up Smyrna 
and Thrace; while the British Government stood for 
the maintenance of the Treaty of Sévres. We believe 
that the French policy is right, and ours wrong, in this 
matter. We suggested five months ago that there were 
gross injustices done to Turkey by the peace terms, and 
that the Treaty would sooner or later have to be 
** modified.” It would have saved a great deal of 
bloodshed and money if the “ modifications ’’ had been 
made last summer; it will save more if they are 
made now instead of next summer. It is, no doubt, a 
disagreeable reflection to decent-minded people that we 
should only be driven to make reparation to Turkey 
by our hatred of Constantine. But it is better that the 
stolen goods should be restored, because the thieves and 
the receiver have quarrelled, than that they should not 
be restored at all. And the pacification of Turkey may, 
we hope, make the task of rescuing Armenia easier ;_ it 
may help to remove the jealousies and friction between 
ourselves and France in Asia Minor, and even produce 
ultimately a new and honest “‘ Concert of Europe ”’ in 
the affairs of the Near East. 

* * * 

Controversy is re-arising for the first time since the 
War regarding our programme of naval construction. 
This, in our view, is a matter upon which it would be 
absurd, in the present state of world politics, to grudge 
any reasonable expenditure. The League of Nations 
notwithstanding, the time has not yet arrived when 
Great Britain can afford to surrender the command of 
the seas, for, for ourselves alone of all the nations in 
the civilised world, that command is literally vital. 





” 


But the word “ reasonable,” which we have just used, 

deserves emphasis. It was particularly satisfactory to 
learn from the statement of the Parliamentary Secretary 

to the Admiralty in the House of Commons on Wed- 

nesday, that “‘ there are no capital ships now in course 
of construction for H.M. Navy either in the Royal yards 
or by private firms.” In view of the fact that America 
has seventeen capital ships under construction at this 
moment and Japan eight, this statement is very 
noteworthy. It suggests, not prematurely we hope, 
that just as there were only two Navies of first-rate 

efficiency engaged in the late War so there are only two 

Admiralties, the British and the German, which have 

digested the lessons of the war. It is possibly to be 

regretted that sufficient material has not been made 

public as yet for a full discussion of the technical 

conclusions to be derived from the chief naval engage- 

ments of 1914-18, but this at least may be said— 

quite apart from the extreme remoteness of the pros- 

pect of any conflict with America—that if the present 

Board of Admiralty is not alarmed by the American 

programme of capital ship construction (which will 

give the United States a definite preponderance of 

Dreadnoughts) there is no need for the public to be 

alarmed. 

* * * 

The interminable Krassin negotiations seem at last 
to be coming to an end. There is still much talk of 
“* difficulties ”’ and “ rifts,’’ but the logic of the situa- 
tion, since the final defeat of General Wrangel, is irre- 
sistible. Even the French Government is giving way 
to it. Last week the French Premier, in the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, denounced the blockade of Russia as 
‘* dangerous and useless,”’ and stated that private trade 
with Russia would be permitted. Russian counter- 
revolutionary influence, however, is still very strong in 
Paris, and the announcement led to protests, private and 
public, which resulted in the issue on the following day 
of an official démenti to the effect that no change of 
policy towards Russia was contemplated. But these 
are only words. The facts are unanswerable, and it is 
evident that the French Government, like our own, has 
at last recognised them. Protests and political obstruc- 
tion may lead to delays, but there can be no further 
real change of policy as long as the Soviet Government 
remains in power. Meanwhile, that Government has 
published its conditions for the resumption of trade, 
particularly in relation to concessions to be granted to 
foreigners. It is clear from these that the international 
trader will not suffer appreciably in Soviet Russia from 
any. handicap to which he is unaccustomed elsewhere, 
and in certain respects will receive official assistance 
which he could expect to get from no other forei 
Government. Evidently the Bolshevik motto for the 


moment is “* Trade at any price.” 
*x * * 


Mr. J. H. Thomas's presidential address at the first 
Conference of the International Federation of Railway 
Workers has attracted a great deal of attention, which 
is not surprising, for Mr. Thomas does not usually go 
out of his way to prophesy evil unless there is a very 
strong feeling among the members of his Union. His 
hint, therefore, of big trouble impending in the railway 
world over the question of control must be taken 
seriously. In the settlement arrived at between the 
railwaymen and the Government last year, there was 
included the setting up of a Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee under the Ministry of Transport, and on this 
Committee the three railway Trade Unions secured 
representation. This was made out at the time to be 
a substantial concession to the railwaymen’s demand 
for a share in the control of administration. In practice, 
however, the Advisory Committee has hardly ever met, 
and the railwaymen’s leaders have realised that it is 
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not meant to exercise any real power. Mr. Cramp, the 
Industrial Secretary of the N.U.R., recently threatened 
to resign from it on this ground. Moreover, the pro- 

s for a reorganisation of the railway system put 
forward this summer by Sir Eric Geddes included the 
concession to railway workers of a share in administra- 
tion. The railway companies now appear to have 
come to an agreement that they will refuse to accept 
any such proposal, and it has been rumoured that the 
Government is likely to withdraw it in deference to 
their objection. It is this attitude on the part of the 
railway companies and the Government that is the 
imamediate cause of Mr. Thomas’s challenge. The 
obtaining of a share in control is a definite part of the 
p e of all three Railway Trade Unions. Pro- 
minent railway magnates, on the other hand, have 
recently been suggesting that, when Government con- 
trol comes to an end, they may refuse to be bound 
even by the wage arrangements entered into between 
the Government and the Railway Trade Unions. 
There is, therefore, every prospect of great industrial 
struggle of and when the railways are handed back to 


private control. 
* * * 


The joiners in several of the most important shipyard 
centres are now on strike against the attempt of the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Feleutien to enforce a 
reduction in wages of 12s. per week. Strikes in the 
remaining centres are expected during the next few 
days, as notices expire. The significance of this struggle 
lies in the fact that it is the first strike since the end 
of the war which has been caused by a definite attempt 
on the part of employers to reduce wages. The reason 
given by the employers for their action is that the 
joiners in the shipyards are at present in a privileged 

ition in comparison with other shipyard trades. 
The 12s. a week advance which they are now attempting 
to remove was granted last April in order to bring the 
wages of shipyard joiners up to the same level as those 
of joiners employed in the building industry. The 
shipyard firms claim that it is impossible to maintain 
wages at this level, probably because the concession 
granted to the joiners has led to demands for corre- 
sponding increases on the part of other shipyard trades. 

ere is no doubt that the attempt to reduce wages 
will be strongly resisted and a considerable possibility 
that the struggle will extend to other branches of 
shipyard ae The Trade Unions are naturally 
disposed to take a serious view of any attempt to cut 
wages while the cost of living remains at its present 
level, and the struggle which is now beginning is being 
anxiously watched by other Trade Unionists, who suspect 
their employers also of desiring to make a “cut” at 
wages in the hope of bringing down the cost of 
production. 

+ * * 

The majority of the Trade Unions, large and small, 
connected with the transport industry have been 
meeting in London this week in order to discuss the 
re of amalgamation. It has long been recognised 
that the present structure of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation makes effective action on questions of 
general concern almost impossible. Accordingly, nine- 
teen unions connected with various branches of transport 
work, including all the principal unions concerned with 
road and waterside transport, have drawn up a scheme 
for a general amalgamation into a single union with 
provision for sectional control in matters affecting each 
Separate group. The principle of this scheme has been 
unanimously approved at this week’s Conference, and 
it will now be submitted to a ballot vote of the members 
of all the unions concerned. Even if all goes well, 
it will be some time before the comprehensive scheme 
of amalgamation can actually take effect, but 


undoubtedly the feeling in favour of it is strong among 


the rank and file, and it is likely that during the comi 
year a big Transport Workers’ Union embracing coved 
hundred thousand members will be created. The 
scheme does not include either the railwaymen or the 
various unions of seafarers, but the latter are also 
negotiating for a fusion into a single union of the four 
leading seamen’s societies. One important result which 
would be achieved by the proposed transport amalga- 
mation would be a great increase in the power of 
effective action of the Triple Industrial Alliance, which 
has hitherto been crippled largely by the inability of 
the Transport Workers’ Federation to take authoritative 
action on behalf of its numerous affiliated societies. 
* * * 


The Union of Post Office Workers has now completed 
the general ballot of its membership on the question of 
adopting a strike policy, and the result is that the 
strike policy now becomes a definite part of the con- 
stitution of the Union. It is, however, significant that 
on a very heavy vote of the membership there is only 
a majority of little over ten thousand in favour of using 
the strike weapon. The large minority vote of thirty- 
eight thousand is unexpected ; for the postal workers 
have been regarded in recent years as a comparatively 
militant Trade Union group. The vote, therefore, 
serves to show the considerable difficulties in the way 
of adopting the strike weapon in a service that is 
publicly owned and conta, and, in face of the 
figures disclosed by the ballot, it is likely that the 
Union of Post Office Workers will think twice before 
actually embarking on a strike in the near future. 
The Civil Servant has, of course, a good deal more to 
lose than the ordinary worker in the event of a strike 
proving unsuccessful. There is only one employer in 
his industry, and the skill and experience which he 
has acquired in the Postal service cannot be transferred 
elsewhere. He has, therefore, always very much in 
mind the results which might follow dismissal as the 
result of an unsuccessful strike movement, and his 
fears on this point are not diminished by the hardly- 
veiled threats of the Government as to the policy 
which it would pursue in the event of such action. It 
must not, however, be concluded that a strike of Postal 
workers could not take place or that those who have 
voted against the adoption of the strike policy would 
not participate in any strike declared by the Union. 
If an actual “issue necessitating strike action arose, 
it is probable that the postal workers would respond 
with as great solidarity as any other highly organised 
industrial group. 

* * 

Some of the sting was taken out of the Women and 
Children’s Employment Bill in the House of Commons 
this week by the Government’s agreement to an 
amendment providing that the two-shift system can 
only be introduced into any factory with the consent 
of a majority of the workers employed. A proposal, 
however, to substitute for this form of consent the 
consent of the Trade Unions organising the classes of 
workers affected was resisted by the Government and 
defeated on a vote. It is thus possible, even if the 
general desire of the workers and employers in a par- 
ticular industry is that the two-shift system. shall not 
be introduced, for a particular firm to introduce it if 
it can get its own employees to consent. In the most 
strongly organised industries, the power of the Trade 
Unions will probably be great enough to prevent this 
from taking place, and probably the amendment will 
secure that the two-shift system will not be introduced 
into the cotton industry, at any rate in Lancashire. 
The danger is that in the more weakly organised 
industries the workers, not having strong Trade Unions 
behind them, will be compelled to agree to the intro- 
duction of the system, and that, first introduced in 
such cases, it may afterwards spread when other 
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employers bring forward the plea of unfair competition. 
We believe the Trade Unions have taken the right course 
in opposing the whole proposal, but it is clear that 
the concessions granted by the Government in face 
of their hostility will make effective opposition to the 
measure much more difficult if it becomes law. 

* * * 


Po.iTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—If the Agriculture 

Bill is to be saved from its enemies in the Lords, firmer 
handling will be required than the Government have 

yet seen fit to apply. As I said last week, Ministers have allowed 
time to become one of the allies of the recalcitrants. Not only 
so, but I now learn that while the second reading of the Irish 
Bill was still in doubt, emissaries of the Government were at 
work spreading the tale among certain wavering noblemen that 
if Mr. Lloyd George got one of his two Bills, he would scarcely 
be surprised to see the other go, at any rate for the present. 
Hence the hitch that has now arisen and the efforts that are 
being made to patch up a compromise. 
* * * 

With all the other plots that have been coming to fruition 
within the last few days, the Government are perhaps to be 
excused for their protracted delay in producing the documents 
in the German-Irish conspiracy of 1918. At the same time, 
I cannot help thinking that the Opposition were slightly remiss 
in not holding the Prime Minister to his Armistice Day promise 
to table those documents in “‘a few days ”’—in other words, 
before the date of the second reading of the Irish Bill in the 
Lords, thus enabling the peers to know what they were about 
before deciding to entrust the alleged treason-mongers with 
yet larger powers of control over Ireland. I myself have been 
reproached for putting Ministers on their guard against a move 
that might have had the happy effect of stampeding the Lords 
into rejecting a worse than worthless Bill. Possibly so, but 
in any case, it is surely right that vital facts acknowledged to 
be in the possession of the Government should not be withheld 
from the knowledge of Parliament merely for tactical reasons. 
Fortunately, there is still time to have the omission repaired. 

* * * 

On what ground, I wonder, does Sir Donald Maclean base his 
expectation of an early General Election—apparently fixed in 
this calculation for the late summer of 1921? Is it because of 
the intensive scramble for party funds now going on among 
the rival headquarters’ staffs? Personally, I should be more 
disposed to credit the prediction were it corroborated by an 
announcement that Sir George Younger had at last consented to 
relinquish to his Liberal associates one-third of the seats at 
present held by the Unionist majority. It is to that goal that 
one section of the Coalition Whips’ room continues to bend its 
surplus energies, fatally crippled, however, by the Tory Moltke’s 
astute and debonair assumption of independence of all the Whips. 

* * * 

I can conceive of one contingency that might upset all such 
minor considerations and send Ministers scuttling to the constitu- 
encies to avert a self-invited risk—I mean the danger under the 
Irish Bill of a Sinn Fein Parliament coming into being within 
the next twelve months. For should Sinn Fein decide to take 
the oath of allegiance in Dublin, even with the intention of 
evading it afterwards, it might at the same time change its 
tactics in respect to Westminster, and at a critical period in the 
life of this Parliament come over to London seventy-five strong 
and play the part of an intellectual high explosive under the 
Speaker’s very nose, and indeed under his official protection. 
This is not an impossible conception, for the Irish representation 
at Westminster, it must be remembered, remains undiminished 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament. And for what 
reason? Chiefly, I imagine, because Ministers have formed so 
flattering an estimate of the essential integrity of the Sinn Fein 
conscience that they honestly do not believe it to be capable of 
subscribing to an oath casuistically, whether here or in Dublin. 
Should they be deceived, they could only avoid the consequences, 
as I have said, by a hasty dissolution. 

* * * 

Presumably, in pursuance of their anti-Younger push, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s friends, I hear, were recently endeavouring to 
purchase other newspaper properties in Scotland, besides the 
Edinburgh Evening News, their efforts being particularly directed 
to important acquisitions in Dundee and Aberdeen. In both 
cases the price demanded is understood to have been uneconomic, 
the truth being that in transactions of this sort there is now a 
juxury toll for the political climber, thus leaving to the journalist 
at least a sporting chance of security. 





THE PRACTICAL FAILURE 
OF REPRISALS 


E have reason to believe that the Government 

W is becoming gravely concerned about the 

failure of its “reprisals” policy in Ireland. 
Behind the show of confidence and satisfaction, which 
has lately been so strongly emphasised, there is a 
growing doubt as to whether after all the results that 
were expected are being achieved, and even whether 
there is any likelihood of them being achieved. 

The reprisals policy in its inception, five or six months 
ago, was a gamble. It was obvious from the beginning 
that if it failed the position in Ireland would be 
incomparably worse than ever before. If on the other 
hand it succeeded and order were re-established, the 
British Government would be in a position to dictate 
the terms of an Anglo-Irish peace and, while satisfying 
its own friends in Ulster, make great political capital 
out of a show of generosity to the South. Expectations 
of success were based upon the belief that the activist 
element in Ireland was a “ small murder-gang,”’ highly 
organised and controlled by a sort of central General 
Staff. It was impossible to deal with this murder-gang 
by any ordinary or constitutional police methods, 
because no section of the population would or dared 
give evidence about any of its operations. The theory 
behind the policy of reprisals was that if the crimes 
of the small and elusive body of activists were visited 
with sufficient severity upon the general population 
three main advantages would accrue: (1) it would be 
possible to remove men supposed to be the ringleaders 
of the activist organisation without trial or the pro- 
duction of evidence ; (2) by means of an official counter- 
terror worse than the terror of Sinn Fein the population 
might be foreed to bring pressure to bear on the 
activists tending to the abandonment of the anti-police 
campaign; and (38) that a large number of people in 
Ireland would be induced to come forward and offer 
evidence, anonymously or otherwise, concerning the 
activist organisation, thus facilitating the task of the 
police. 

For a time it looked as if this policy might succeed, 
and, indeed, we believe that the Government is still 
receiving a certain number of reports of a sanguine 
character. At any rate, as we know, the Prime Minister 
and the Chief Secretary are still boasting that they have 
got the Republican army “ on the run,” that they have 
‘“* murder by the throat ’’ and that they know the names 
of all the leading members of the gang. But behind 
this confidence there is a growing uncertainty. The 
routine optimism of military reports ceases after a 
time to be intrinsically convincing, especially when as 
in this case there are so few facts to support it. The 
facts, indeed, all point in the other direction. It is 
true that up to a certain point the policy has been 
successful. A number of Sinn Fein leaders have been 
unofficially executed ; over wide areas the civil popu- 
lation has been reduced to a state of panic in which it 
would certainly stop the Sinn Fein outrages if it could ; 
and, in particular, we understand, there are a growing 
number of “ informers *’ who are willing to place their 
knowledge at the service of the authorities in the hope 
of hastening the end of an intolerable struggle. Yet 
with all this the situation appears to be growing not 
better but worse. The prospect of final success, 
promised at first within a few weeks, has to be postponed 
to a more and more remote future. “All over by 
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October” became “all over by Christmas,” and now 
“all over by next spring or summer.” Meanwhile, 
outrages are spreading into England, Downing Street 
has to be barricaded, the police in Westminster itself 
given arms and taught how to use them, and the House 
of Commons closed to the public. It is a black outlook 
for even the most determined of coercionists. 

What is the use of more information when all that 
information tends to show that the “ murder gang” 
is ten times bigger than was supposed? What is the 
use of terrorising innocent men and women when it is 
only too plain that these have no power to influence the 
extremists? What is the use of removing “ ring- 
leaders ’’ when successful outrages increase in number 
after their removal? What is the use of discovering 
plots to blow up docks when within a few days of the 
publication of the discovery the docks are blown up ? 
Above all, what more discouraging than the realisation 
that the activists of Sinn Sols Lave no single head 
that can be cut off, that their organisation was never 
effectively centralised, and that the main result of 
getting them “ on the run”’ is to quadruple the number 
of independent leaders of revolt and make their 
organisation less accessible than ever to the pressure 
of non-activist opinion? And these things, broadly, 
are what the Government is learning. They will 
searcely admit yet that their policy has failed, but 
they are beginning to know it, and we venture—as a 
test of what we have said—to predict that their diminish- 
ing confidence will soon be apparent in their public 
utterances and, later, in their attitude towards the whole 
Irish problem. From the first it was not only a bar- 
barous and immoral but an insane policy. To expect 
success was to misunderstand the whole nature of the 
Sinn Fein movement. No truly national movement was 
ever crushed by such means. The present House of 
Commons has shown that it is not accessible to any 
moral appeal, but surely it will ask for results. And 
manifestly, so far, the results have been increasingly 
disastrous. How much more rope is the Government 
to be allowed ? The more, perhaps, the better. 


THE IRISH BLOCKADE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE refusal of Irish railwaymen to handle muni- 
tions forthe Army of Occupation or to convey 
troops and armed constabulary as passengers, 
followed the decision of British workers at the 

end of last May to take no part in the shipment of war 
stores to Poland. In Ireland, the policy was not formu- 
lated by Union leaders; it was initiated by the men 
on their own account, though undoubtedly in the belief 
that their action would meet with the approval and 
support of English Labour. A certain measure of 
academic approval was forthcoming, but active support 
was lacking from the first. Naturally, this denial of 
effective assistance provoked keen resentment, and has 
provided valuable capital for those who believe that 
Irish Labour, if it is to accomplish the ends it has in 
view, must sever its formal connections with cross- 
Channel unions, and build up a movement wholly 
independent of English influences. 

Hitherto, the Irish railwaymen have been amongst 
the strongest opponents of the doctrine of industrial 
separatism. Their adhesion to the N.U.R. brought 
with it solid advantages which in their opinion out- 
weighed any benefits that might be gained from fighting 
a lone-handed battle. A majority while still holding 
this view declares as strongly as the minority that 
Englishmen who opposed the despatch of munitions to 
Poland were bound in honour to co-operate with Irish- 
men who refused to assist in dragooning their country- 
men. The Government also a r to have feared that 
British workers might be oll ed into activity, for at 


the outset they decided to walk delicately. Instead of 
developing a general offensive they resorted to guerilla 
tactics. Detachments of troops and police were ordered 
to take their places on selected trains, and guards and 
drivers who refused to carry them were instantly dis- 
missed. The railwaymen did not make the dismissal of 
their comrades the signal for a general strike, as the 
Government expected and indeed hoped. Their policy 
was to hold on as long as possible, and only men whose 
dismissal was directly demanded left their posts. 

Throughout the summer the war of attrition pro- 
ceeded on these lines, causing dislocation and a vast 
amount of confusion. Main-line services, though sub- 
ject to periodic interruption, were on the whole kept 
going remarkably well, but as the number of key-men 
diminished, branch-lines, particularly in the West, were 
shut down. Meanwhile, the Government concentrated 
their energies on the creation of a system of motor 
transport which would render them independent of the 
railways. They had been moving in this direction even 
before the munitions dispute, for it was from Govern- 
ment stores dumped in goods yards or conveyed in 
trains without adequate escorts that the Republican 
Volunteers were in the habit of replenishing their 
magazines. Even if there had been no quarrel over the 
carriage of munitions, the probability is that the authori- 
ties would have used the railways less and less in their 
plan of campaign. 

Whatever the views of the companies may have been 
on the decision of the men, they regarded the war of 
attrition with no favour, and it is notorious that the 
civil side of the Irish Executive liked it almost as little. 
At one stage, indeed, an unofficial intimation was con- 
veyed to the companies that munitions would not in 
future be sent by rail, and an understanding was arrived 
at which seemed to promise an amicable settlement. 
Sir Edward Carson, however, whose particular enclave 
has not been affected by the dispute, promptly inter- 
vened. Downing Street overruled Dublin Castle, and 
Mr. Lloyd George sought to represent himself as a 
second Lincoln on the strength of his determination to 
face “‘ five years’ war and a million casualties’ rather 
than agree to a compromise with the railwaymen. 

The situation did not become mor | acute till the 
burning of Balbriggan roused English opinion to a 
consciousness of the fact that the Executive in Ireland 
had become, to quote Mr. Asquith, “ the minister of a 
policy of undiscriminating vengeance.” Those who 
framed that policy realised that sooner or later the 
methods of barbarism which are being employed to 
devastate Irish towns would produce a moral revolt on 
the part of the English people. There was no intention 
of abandoning reprisals, but it was judged desirable to 
find a weapon which would give the same result and 
yet be free from the taint of which the French call 
louvainerie and the Irish “ Black and Tannery.” And 
what weapon could be more admirably devised to serve 
this purpose than the hunger-blockade? Its merits have 
already been proved in a wider field of operations, where 
it was demonstrated to be, in Mr. Brailsford’s phrase, 
‘‘a subtle instrument, which has solved Shylock’s 
problem of taking the pound of flesh without shedding 
Christian blood.’”” From the beginning of the railway 
strike the Government have held this weapon in reserve 
and devoted themselves zealously to sharpening its 
edge. In the Greenwood Coercion Act power was 
obtained to prevent the transport of any article which 
the Government might specify into any proclaimed 
area. Irishmen declared at the time, though their 
words had no effect on the Coalition majority, that this 
provision was inserted with the express object of making 
it impossible to organise an alternative transport 
system should railway traffic be suspended. 

The blockade policy was openly declared on the 
arrival of Sir Eric Geddes in Dublin a few weeks after 
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Balbriggan. His mission was to coerce the railway 
directors into aiding and abetting the Government 
plans by threatening the forfeiture of their subsidies in 
case of a refusal. The directors meekly agreed to offer 
no opposition to the closing down of their lines, and the 
military promptly began a new and more determined 
offensive to ensure the dismissal of the remaining guards 
and firemen. So rapidly has the campaign developed 
that outside the Great Northern Railway only a few 
main line trains are still able to run on the various 
Irish systems. With the object of preventing the 
companies from making the best use of their limited 
resources, orders have been issued by Sir Eric Geddes 
to close down what he calls “‘ unproductive lines.” The 
effect of this decree is to cut off all communication from 
Limerick City. Kerry is practically blockaded, and 
Clare is as isolated as it was in the eighteenth century. 
On the Great Southern and Western system seventy-five 
stations are now closed, and goods traffic is not accepted 
for these stations. On the Midland and Great Western 
line all regular goods traffic has ceased, and only one 
awe train each day is running between Dublin and 
igo. 


What are the Government doing to meet a crisis 
which will inflict as heavy punishment on their sup- 
porters as on their opponents? In England the threat 
of a railway strike saw a mobilisation of official resources 
to — for the rationing of the civil population. 
In Ireland the Government are also active, but their 
activities aim at ensuring that nothing shall be done to 
minimise the rigour of the blockade. The facts are on 
record and cannot be disputed. It was known that 
many of the railway shareholders were in favour of 
running trains to carry supplies even at the cost of 
forfeiting the subsidies and that their staffs were willing 
to work under these conditions at reduced wages. To 
counter this,.Dublin Castle has issued a proclamation 
giving the authorities power to prohibit the carriage of 
passengers and goods on any Irish system and, if 
necessary, to take possession of the lines. In addition, 
revised motor regulations have been published which 
destroy any hope of instituting alternative methods of 
transport. Under these regulations the Executive is 
given the right to refuse a licence to any owner or driver 
on political grounds, the heavy lorries are no longer 
— from the licensing regulations, and all cars are 
forbidden to travel outside a radius of twenty miles 
from the address on the owner's licence. Lest there 
should be any doubt as to the policy which these 
regulations are intended to serve, soldiers and armed 
police seized the books and papers of the Emergency 
Committee which had been appointed to devise means 
to prevent starvation in Dublin. 

t was clear from the first that if the Government 
decided to fight to a finish the railway men would find 
themselves faced with the prospect not only of making 
shipwreck of their own movement but of involving in 
the disaster still greater national interests. This 
situation has now arisen. Recognising no duty to any 
section of Irish opinion, the Government desire nothing 
more ardently than to speed up the struggle. In face 
of this desire what line of action should the workers 
adopt? The Labour Congress which was called to 
deal with the matter formulated no definite policy. 
It pledged itself to put all its resources at the service of 
the railwaymen should they elect to continue the struggle, 
but it left it to them to say whether the battle was to 
proceed. Were it possible by refusing to work trains 
to prevent the carriage of munitions for operations on 
the Irish front there is no doubt that the railway staffs 
to a man would vote for a continuance of the strike. 
But from a military point of view it is a matter of small 
importance to the y of Occupation whether Irish 
trains are running or not. Not one of the advocates of 
resistance at the Congress urged that a return to work 
would give the authors of the reprisals policy greater 


powers for evil than they now possess. The argument 
we put purely on the question of the blow to the workers’ 
prestige that acceptance of defeat would entail. 
Ultimate defeat, it is admitted, cannot, humanly 
speaking, be avoided, and the great majority of the 
railwaymen are convinced that a surrender, however 
distasteful, would be less humiliating now than if it 
were deferred until a general stoppage has reduced the 
whole country to chaos and confusion. 

The men are waiting anxiously: for a lead, but neither 
their Executive nor the political heads of Sinn Fein, to 
whom they have appealed, will accept responsibility 
for the continuance or the cessation of hostilities. A 
ballot of members of the N.U.R. would show an over- 
whelming majority in favour of a return to work, but 
so far the extremists have managed to prevent a ballot 
being taken, and the drift to anarchy continues. Not 
for the first time in Irish affairs are extremists on both 
sides playing each other’s game. 


* RELENTLESS ECONOMY ” 


' EACE, Retrenchment and Reform” was 
once a popular cry which embodied honest 
principles. The application of the princi- 
ples, it is true, was often open to a good 

deal of criticism; but they did, nevertheless, in the 
hands of the statesmen of last century, yield some 
respectable results. To-day the cry is becoming popular 
again—with the emphasis now on the middle term, and 
in the mouths of Mr. Lloyd George and the little men 
who are behind him in Parliament, and the big men 
who are behind him outside, it is nothing but a hollow 
mockery. 

Mr. Lloyd George dined last Tuesday with the 
Federation of British Industries. He was expected to 
make an important pronouncement of policy. What 
he did in fact, with a great deal of good humour and 
an exuberance of picturesque metaphor, was to say 
practically nothing at all. He observed that we were 
entering on a period of depression, which, whether it 
might be long or short, would certainly be serious. And 
the root of the trouble was the general impoverishment 
of our foreign customers. Europe is standing in front 
of our shop window in rags and cannot buy, and 
Europe cannot work her way back to prosperity unless 
shehas peace. Peace, therefore, is the first remedy that is 
necessary for our discontents, and it is very sound counsel 
that we should “stamp out the men who are going 
about with petrol tins in order to start fresh fires in 
the world.’”” But we wonder how many of the Prime 
Minister’s hearers reminded themselves of the record 
of this rebuker of incendiaries. We do not suggest that 
Mr. Lloyd George is in love with war or that he has not 
made some pacific efforts in the last two years. But 
his record is a blotchy one. He and his colleagues of 
the Supreme Council, while they talked of peace in 
Paris, sowed the seeds of many wars. They gave a 
license to the man with the petrol tin to roam Europe 
and Asia. Some of the arbiters of the world’s destiny 
cared little whether their “ settlements” meant peace 
or not. Others—and Mr. Lloyd George was one of 
these—had not enough imagination to see the effects of 
their own decisions. At this present moment their 
short-sightedness has brought the Powers of Europe to 
the edge of a precipice in the Near East. At this present 
moment Mr. Lloyd George has as War Minister a 
past master in the art of wielding the petrol tin. 
Thanks mainly to him and other sinister influences at 
home and abroad to which Mr. Lloyd George is all too 
amenable, we have no real peace with Russia. If 
the British Prime Minister had had a modicum of 
courage or honesty of purpose, the Russians at least 
would not be in rags outside our window.‘ And who 
is it, may we ask, who is responsible for squandering 
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millions out of the British taxpayers’ pockets in main- 
taining a hundred thousand troops in Mesopotamia ? 
We will not press the metaphor of the petrol tin there ; 
it would be unseemly! But we venture to inquire of 
Mr. Lloyd George how he squares this mad adventure 
with the principle of “ relentless economy.” 
Relentless economy was the second great remedy 
he put forward for the nation’s sickness. And what 
form is this tonic medicine to take ? Public expenditure, 
we are told, “ ought to be cut down to the minimum 
consistent with national security and national 
efficiency.” Very good; it is an excellent principle. 
But the topic, as the Prime Minister jocularly remarked, 
is “ controversial.” It is, indeed. It opens up an 
immense conflict between the welfare of the community 
and the greed of private interests. It is already 
ranging the rich against the poor, the captains of 
industry against their employees. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own position is not yet discoverable. All that he would 
commit himself to in his banqueting speech was that 
he would not reduce the Navy, but that the “ powerful 
Committee” which the Government had set up might 
be trusted to pare down the Civil Service estimates as 
a whole. Now the question that arises is on what 
principle this retrenchment is to be based. If it means 
that we are to lop off some of the more useless branches 
of the bureaucratic tree, we have no quarrel with it. 
But we do not for a moment believe that it will be 
found possible to make large reductions in the Govern- 
ment Departments, and the dismissal of a few thousand 
clerks and typists and the consequent saving of a few 
hundred thousand pounds will not go far to satisfy 
those who are “screeching” for economy. What is 
wanted by the world of Big Business and its satellites 
in Coalition drawing-rooms and suburban railway 
carriages is a drastic retrenchment at the expense of 
the working class. No concealment is made about 
this. Wealthy public men write flaming articles 
in the Press, urging that we are wasting millions 
on popular education. The poor do not need all this 
book-learning ; it will not help them to earn their bread 
and margarine, and it unfits them, besides, for their 
station in life. And Mr. Bonar Law makes the 
welcome announcement in the House that the Cabinet 
may decide to postpone the operation of the Education 
Act of 1918 till we can afford such a luxury. Another 
pack of “‘ retrenchers”’ is in fullery after the Public Health 
Service. Hospitals areurgently required. The voluntary 
institutions are at their last gasp. It was proposed that 
power should be given to the Local Authorities to make 
grants to them. The Government was pressed and 
abandoned the proposal. It was proposed that Local 
Authorities should be empowered to provide and main- 
tain hospitals themselves; that scheme also Dr. Addison 
has thrown tothe wolves. ‘ The rates,” cries the Times 
in triumph, “have been reprieved.”” The good work is 
well begun, and our masters have flattering prospects of 
further successes. Meantime, another useful form of 
economy is being tried. If the nation—that is to say, 
the working class—can do with less education and less 
doctoring, it can also do with less wages. In this way 
a large saving may be effected by the nation—that is 
to say, the employers. The shipbuilding firms are 
leading the way in this patriotic movement, as we 
said last week, and thousands of carpenters and joiners 
are already on strike against the proposal to reduce 
their income by 12s. a week. The building industry 
and other trades will presently follow suit, and the 
country will, no doubt, be highly edified by this 
campaign for “relentless economy.” Meantime, it 
will be fortified by the comforting words of Sir Eric 
Geddes, who also was a guest at the Federation dinner. 
The Government had decided, he said, that trans- 
portation must yield a living wage to those who owned 
it. “If they did not give a living wage to the pro- 
prietors of transportation, the industry must wither. 









That was the object which the Government was pursuing 
in its negotiations of the next few months.” Then, 
with carpenters’ wages down and railway shareholders’ 
dividends up, we shall be well on the road to recovering 
our “ pre-war prosperity,” and the nation will be able 
to begin practising some of the economy in private 
expenditure, to the need for which the Prime Minister 
referred. 

So much for peace and retrenchment. But what of 
positive reform? Mr. Lloyd George’s audience, we 
understand, was greatly disappointed that he gave no 
indication of any practical policy which would reassure 
them. We are not surprised at their disappointment, 
though we are not sorry to think that the Government 
is not yet committed to all that a powerful section of 
the Federation of British Industries demands. Mr. 
Peter Rylands, the President of the Federation, put 
the case very neatly when he said that they had no 
desire for Government interference, but unhesitatingly 
invited co-operation. The meaning of “ co-operation ” 
in the mouths of many of our industrial. magnates is 
perfectly clear. It is a synonym for “‘ Protection,” 
and we have no doubt that ‘* Government co-operation,” 
instead of Tariff Reform, will be a change of name as 
a with manufacturers as the re-christening of the 

forkhouse as the “Institution” is popular with the 
Guardians. And the new title will make as much 
difference to the consumer as it has made to the pauper. 
But on this “ controversial topic’’ Mr. Lloyd George 
was silent, and those who were anxious, like Sir Vincent 
Caillard, to know “about the actual measures the 
Government would introduce to shield key industries 
and prevent dumping,” must possess their souls in 
patience. They will probably not have to wait long ; 
there is no reason why Mr. Lloyd George should not 
become an arch-“‘ Co-operator,” if it suits his political 
book. 

In point of fact, the Federation of British Industries 
have much reason to be satisfied with their Prime 
Minister. They might have had a very different man 
to deal with—a statesman who was not hypnotised 
by his own phrases, who preferred the good of the whole 
community to the interests of a class, who, when he 
talked of preventing waste, would attack waste at its 
roots. ‘“ Relentless economy” with such a man would 
mean real reforms. It would mean, for instance, the 
public control of the coal mines, which would result in 
an immense saving. It would mean the public control 
of the railways, and not “negotiations” with the 
object of protecting the private “ proprietors of trans- 
portation.” It would mean a whole programme of 
Local Government reforms, from the sweeping away of 
the extravagant Poor Law to a reorganisation of the 
present burdensome rating system. But against such 
dangerous adventures in democracy Mr. Lloyd George 
is a tower of strength. So long as he is in power, the 


Federation of British Industries may sleep easy in its 
the man with the petrol tin will be active at home and 
abroad, and the ragged customers will go on pressing 
THE RIGHT TO WORK 

T the Prime Minister’s reply to the deputation from 

last week there was apparent a willingness to take 
considerable credit to the Government for the manner in 
Mr. Lloyd George thinks apparently that the passing of 
the Unemployment Act and the introduction of the tem- 
of the unemployment problem, at any rate as good a 
makeshift as the public has any right to expect. That 


bed. And so long as he is in power, we suspect that 
their noses against the shop window. 

the London County Council which waited on him 
which it has confronted the problem of unemployment. 
porary Relief Bill between them make up, if not a solution 
this is not the view of the public, or even of the local 
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authorities, which are nearer to the unemployed and know 
more of their state of mind than Mr. Lloyd George behind 
his barricades in Downing-street, was sufficiently evident 
from the manner in which the L.C.C. spokesmen received 
what he had to say. This was partly attributable, no 
doubt, to the strong feeling amongst the deputation that 
the Government was endeavouring to shift the burden 
of its own responsibility for dealing with unemployment 
on to the shoulders of the local authorities, and that 
without giving them either adequate financial assistance 
or adequate powers to deal with the problem successfully ; 
but it was also due to a sense that, after all, the whole 
of the Government measures, actual and proposed, amount 
simply to a repetition of the old bad pre-war methods, 
and represent in no single respect a new departure or the 
recognition of a new principle. They are still relief meas- 
ures, ranging from quite inadequate doles under a contri- 
‘-butory system of unemployment insurance to inadequate 
relief work instituted at the last moment, and bringing 
only the minimum of advantage at the maximum of cost. 


The construction of new arterial roads is, no doubt, a 
most desirable thing; and this and other contemplated 
measures for relieving unemployment are at least better 
ways of employing the unemployed than setting them to 
make a hole and then fill it up again; but, improvised as 
they have been at the last moment in order to deal with 
an unemployment already in existence, they necessarily 
suffer from many of the defects of relief works. When we 
have urged that unemployment can be largely prevented 
by a scientific distribution of Government contracts so as 
to make the largest amount of public work coincide with 
the smallest amount of private employment, we have 
always insisted that this policy must be adopted in advance 
of the actual occurrence of unemployment and as a means 
not of relieving, but of preventing it. As soon as the 
curve of unemployment begins, or even shows signs of 
beginning, to take a downward turn, public works should 
be put in hand and all the plans for these works should 
have been in readiness well in advance of the emergency. 
This is the only sound principle—the only way of using 
the distribution of public work as a means of prevention. 
The Government Relief Bill, however, appears to be designed 
on a precisely opposite principle. It can only be put 
into effect when exceptional unemployment is already in 
existence; in other words, the local authority, upon 
which the burden of action under it falls, is explicitly 
prevented from trying to p-event unemployment, and is 
restricted to the attempt to relieve it. The Bill is doubtless 
of advantage as far as it goes in view of the actual situation 
into which matters have been allowed to drift; but it is 
essentially a measure of relief and does not in the least 
excuse the Government from the necessity of taking steps 
to bring a more comprehensive and permanent measure 
into force. 

Any such measure must have two aspects, prevention 
and relief; but the aspect of prevention must always be 
placed in the forefront, and in proportion as the necessity 
for relief measures arises it must always be regarded as 
the sign of failure that it is. We have to set out to prevent 
unemployment from occurring; and; wherever we are 
driven to the adoption of measures of relief, we have in 
every possible case to give even to these measures a pre- 
ventive character. The recent Unemployment Act is 
justly unpopular. The amount of the relief afforded is 
utterly inadequate in face either of present or of prospective 
prices. It is, indeed, plainly only intended is a dole sup- 
plementary to the benefits which Trade Unions may be 
able to provide for their own members on a contributory 
basis. The provision for “ special schemes,” under which 


the employers and workers in a particular industry may, 
by agreement, contract out of the general clauses of the 
Bill and adopt measures of their own for dealing with 
unemployment is rendered to a large extent unworkable 








by the inadequate financial assistance afforded by the 
State to such schemes. The Act as a whole is designed 
to set up a State scheme of insurance, applicable without 
distinction to all classes of employers and workers, subject 
only to a few exceptions in the case of trades which it 
would be a practical impossibility to subject to a general 
scheme. 

We are fully aware that this Act has only recently been 
passed into law, and that strong exception will be taken 
to any proposal which involves further legislation imme- 
diately upon a matter which the Government is still con- 
gratulating itself on having disposed of for the time being. 
But although the Government may regard itself as having 
disposed of the unemployment question, the great body of 
workers who are either unemployed or liable to unemploy- 
ment is by no means prepared to accept the Government’s 
view. The attitude of the workers towards unemployment 
is not the same as before the war. They have had several 
years during which work has been plentiful and regular ; 
and they see no reason for supposing that the work for 
all which was found during the war cannot be found under 
peace conditions. They are not disposed to return to the 
insecurity which has been characteristic of the wage- 
earner’s life for the last century and more. The Labour 
movement stood, even in the old days, for the right to 
work or maintainance; and what was then regarded as 
almost a Utopian proposal is now taken very seriously 
by the mass of wage-earners who are claiming that the 
Government shall give immediate and full attention to 
their grievances. 


We have repeatedly urged that, in so far as maintenance 
of unemployed workers would be necessary at all if reason- 
able measures were adopted for the prevention of un- 
employment, the best way of providing this maintenance 
would be on an industrial basis, and in such a way that 
each industry as far as possible would carry the burden of 
its own unemployed. The principle behind this suggestion 
is the human claim that the first charge upon every industry 
must be the maintenance at a reasonable standard of life 
of all the workers necessary for its conduct, whether con- 
stant full time work can be found for them or not. We 
do not suggest that this principle can be adopted completely 
at once; but we do suggest that a considerable approxi- 
mation to it could be made. In the first place, in the new 
Unemployment Bill which the Government should at 
once introduce, the rate of benefit for all classes of workers 
should be raised to a minimum living standard not less 
than the standard set by the lowest rate established under 
the Trade Boards Act. In the second place, every possible 
inducement should be given under this Bill to industries 
to adopt special schemes of their own under which a much 
closer approximation could be made to the actual payment 
to the unemployed or underemployed worker of wages 
at his or her standard rate; and the State should be pre- 
pared, either out of the proceeds of general taxation or out 
of money specially raised for the purpose, to provide sub- 
stantial subventions in order to set such schemes going. 
The object of the responsible State department should be, 
not to keep as many wage earners as possible directly under 
the general scheme, but to induce as many industries as 
possible to adopt schemes of their own on the lines of those 
now under discussion in the waterside, transport, and 
building industries, 

The question will, of course, at once be asked where the 
money for this grandiose scheme of unemployment main- 
tenance is to come from. The mere fact that the proposal 
is costly is no reason at all for rejecting it. In any truly 
national sense, nothing can be more costly than leaving 
the unemployed to fend for themselves; for this results 
not merely in wasting their present productive power, but 
in allowing that power steadily to deteriorate. The ques- 
tion, however, has to be faced, and we believe that a large 
part of the sum required should be raised by a direct levy 
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on employers in proportion either to their wages bill or to 
the numbers of persons employed by them. The sum so 
raised, with the addition of a subvention from the revenue 
of the State, would provide a fund out of which the in- 
creased benefits suggested for the general scheme could be 
paid, and sums could also be allocated as subventions to 
the special schemes which it would be the object of the 
administrators to make as widespread and inclusive as 
possible. 

A scheme of this kind, to which the employers and the 
Government would be direct and heavy contributors, would 
give both to those responsible for the conduct of the various 
industries and to the Government itself the maximum 
inducement to reduce unemployment to the smallest possible 
dimensions. It would force the Government to adopt 
systematic methods of preventing unemployment by a 
scientific distribution of public works, and it would afford 
to the employer a direct incentive to reduce unemployment 
in his industry as much as possible. This is specially 
important in view of the syndication which is characteristic 
of industry at the present time. For, under syndicated 
conditions, it often pays the employer better to maintain 
prices by reducing output, and therefore employment, than 
to lower prices and produce more. The throwing of a 
large part of the burden of unemployment directly on the 
industry would in many cases make just the difference 
between the profitableness of high prices and low production, 
and of low prices and. high production. Doubtless, a pro- 
posal on these lines would, for this reason alone, encounter 
considerable opposition from syndicated capitalism; but 
we are assuming that the Government is not completely in 
the pocket of the big employer, and that public opinion, 
if it can be shown the way, will be prepared to bring pressure 
to bear in order to compel the adopton of a reasonable 
plan. The Government is able at the moment to persist 
in its bad courses largely because those who blame it for 
its failure to deal with the unemployment crisis are mainly 
confining themselves to protests instead of bringing forward 
constructive schemes. We cannot do more than outline 
the bare essentials of a scheme; and we do not pretend 
that such a scheme could be brought into force instantly, 
or that it would make temporary measures for tiding over 
the next few months unnecessary. The point to be grasped 
and emphasised is that the problem is not one of the next 
few months alone, and that a new comprehensive measure 
ought at once to be introduced. It will only be introduced 
if there is a real public opinion prepared to press hard for 
its adoption. 


GENEVA—AN IMPRESSION 


Paris, November 30th. 

OTHING would be easier than to write harsh things 

about Geneva. The critic’s is really the soft job 

for which most people are looking. But although 
that first fine, careless rapture which marked the midnight 
meetings in the Hotel de Crillon at Paris last year, when 
it seemed that the whole world clamoured to be given a 
conscience, could hardly be recaptured by the shores of 
the Lac Léman, although sore rubs and disappointments 
and disijlusions have been our portion since the peace- 
making, although the League of Nations is no short cut 
to the millennium, nevertheless there are to be found at 
Geneva the germs of a generous growth. 

I refuse to look upon the gathering of men of all nation- 
alities—with the exception of several nationalities which 
are like those important pieces of machinery which the 
police sometimes carry off triumphantly from printing 
establishments—as a mere collection of fussy futile second- 
rate politicians out of office. There is indeed much fuss, 
much futility, and much mediocrity, but of these ingredients 
all assemblies, national or international, are compounded. 
The proceedings have been strewn with failure. Having a 





conscientious objection to being bored, I soon found it 
impossible to sit in that bare gallery of the drab hall which 
reminded me, by its absence of ornamentation, that John 
Calvin had once lived in Geneva and impregnated the place 
with his spirit. The interminable talk was as dreary and 
depressing, and for the most part, pointless, as are the dis- 
courses in any other Parliament. 

But in spite of all, it remains true that here was a congre- 
gation of twoscore nations mostly engaged in the pursuit 
of peace and endeavouring with some earnestness to set up 
institutions which should ensure better relations between the 
peoples. Assume that the League has done nothing, 
assume that the League can do nothing in the present 
turbulence of an unpacified world, it still exists; and its 
very existence is a salient and promising fact. Inter- 
national solidarity, the oneness of the universe, the inter- 
locking of interests and the need of universal co-operation, 
are lessons which it is valuable to preach. From the 
platform of Geneva they have been preached. 

We are only at the beginning. It is unreasonable to 
expect Minervas to come fully armed out of the heads of 
Jupiters at our bidding—and anyhow there are plenty of 
people who are frantically begging the goddess of wisdom 
to do no such irregular thing. To qualify a building as 
unsuccessful before the scaffolding is run up is to express a 
premature judgment. Some of the attacks on the League 
have been incredibly stupid even to those of us who are 
now used to newspaper stunts. For example, the con- 
sideration of cost has been urged. It even got itself dis- 
cussed at Geneva. As a fact, there is a painful meanness 
about some of the League’s offices. In any case a thousand 
pounds a day does not seem an excessive price to pay, even 
though the League only manages to stop a few little wars 
and spreads abroad the idea that we are all members one 
of another. 

French diplomacy seems to regard the League as an 
instrument to secure the execution of the treaty. At least 
Pertinax puts forward this narrow conception of its unctions 
and character. M. Poincaré wrote unblushingly that 
England and France should come to an agreement about 
all subjects which the League discusses. And at Geneva it 
quickly became clear that M. Viviani had received in- 
structions to make of the Assembly a manoeuvring ground, 
and of its influence a new weapon in the French diplomatic 
armoury. Whether it was a question of ruling Germany 
out of the comity of nations, of coming to a fresh agreement 
with the Kemalists, of evading the issue of disarmament, 
the French always fought for their own hand. So, for that 
matter, did the British. The British are especially opposed 
to the establishment of a compulsory court of international 
justice. They fought against the French proposal to scrap 
the Sévres Treaty and make friends with the Angora 
Government even to save Armenia. Perpetually one 
observed this clash of national policies. It is simple enough 
to unite in the repetition of fine phrases about humanity, 
just as we may all join in the singing of hymns in church ; 
but the truth is that when concrete questions came up the 
delegates, or at least those whose countries had particular 
interests at stake, immediately abandoned the general 
principles they professed and adopted the standpoint of 
the Foreign Office or of the Quai d’Orsay or of some other 
professional diplomatic officine. 

And that constitutes the greatest menace to the League. 
What struck me more than anything else about this world 
parliament at work was the lobbying and the grouping, 
the intriguing and the playing for points in the diplomatic 

game. All this, however, was allied with real earnestness. 
The Seandinavian countries, the Balkan countries, some 
of the South American countries, the smaller states gener- 
ally, seemed to me to be sincere about the League which 
gives them the right to expect an equal footing with the 
Greater Powers. Some of the Greater Powers, such as 
Japan, are watchful, ready to lend their full support or ready 
to withdraw their support in accordance with the course 
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of events. Other nations are either hostile or intend to 
serve themselves of the League as of an arm. Their dele- 
gates are either incapable of taking a detached and higher 
viewpoint, or they are fettered by their governments. It 
is a pity that the ordinary politician, or even the distin- 
guished politician, such as—to name but two—Mr. Balfour 
and M. Viviani, should be chosen as the representatives, 
not of their nation, but of their foreign office. 

If we are to get rid of this fetid atmosphere of diplomacy, 
as I think is essetnial for the vitality of the League, there 
must be some other method of choosing delegates. Mr. 
Barnes was a happy enough choice, sincere and impartial 
in his judgments; but certainly Lord Robert Cecil, in 
spite of much that one could urge against him (his worst 
fault is that he has the Parliamentary mind and believes 
too much in the efficacy of resolutions, mistaking them for 
action) was clearly indicated as the leader of the British 
group. Why then was he thrust aside? He was thrust 
aside because he might have proved embarrassing for the 
British Government, and not because he would not have 
worthily upheld the League idea and brought an inde- 
pendent mind to bear upon mundane problems. That 
General Smuts gave him, as it were, a ticket of admission 
by the back stairs does not lessen the significance of the 
attempt to exclude him. In precisely the same way Mr. 
Léon Bourgeois, who represents as no other man in France 
represents the League idea, was the object of a disgraceful 
campaign, because, it is alleged, he would not take the 
instructions of his government. He pretended to freedom 
from the shackles of immediate national ends. He would 
not go to Geneva as a diplomatist, but as a convinced 
Leaguer. Happily he was strong enough to resist the 
attempt to displace him. But if he did not stand for 
French diplomacy, his colleagues did. If the League is not 
to be side-tracked, does it not seem clear that the method 
of appointment of delegates should be seriously recon- 
sidered ? I am sorry to drag in the names of persons, 
but they serve to emphasise the need for some broadening 
of the basis of representation. The League should be 
democratic, not diplomatic. Geneva should not be an 
annexe of Westminster or of the Palais-Bourbon. 

Of course the governments are at present obviously 
engaged in lessening the authority of the League and 
crabbing its means of action. It has some sort of moral 
responsibility without power. It is being run by the 
governments and the governments will not permit it to 
assume a super-national character. The policy of the 
League can affect very little the policies of the cabinets ; 
because it is the policies of the cabinets which try to shape 
the policy of the League. Nevertheless, I believe it will 
prove, in spite of all efforts to keep it harmless and im- 
potent, a truly international body placed in some sense 
over the heads of individual governments. It will become 
a benevolent monster escaping from the control of 
Frankenstein. There will be heard from time to time 
at Geneva some wholesome criticisms. Each nation will 
learn to see itself as others see it. For the moment Germany 
is kept out. It will be fatal to the League as an anti- 
German combination to let her in. But it will be equally 
fatal to the League as a universal organ of justice, capable 
of adjusting relations between peoples, to keep her out. 
Notwithstanding the apparent success of those who refuse 
to envisage the admission of Germany, her early entrance 
is now assured. The weight of opinion in favour of uni- 
versality was overwhelming. It was expressed from the 
beginning by M. Motta, the Swiss President, and the key- 
note that he struck was heard throughout the proceedings. 
True, excluding conditions were at once framed and adopted, 
but the feeling of the vast majority of countries is for the 
extension of the League to embrace all the ex-enemy 
countries. As one delegate put it, with an amusing sim- 
plicity: ‘‘ The more nations are in, the fewer nations are 
out.” This is, as the French say, wne vérité de La Palice. 
But if it leaps to the eyes it is none the less worth repeating. 





Germany will be less dangerous to the League, and indeed 
to the nations which compose the League, if she is inside 
the League. So often was this said in public, so much 
more often was it said in private in the lounges of hotels, 
that a certain change of attitude is inevitable before long. 
Just because the League is a good sounding-board for 
the utterance of such pieces of common sense, is it not well 
worth tending and fostering? It may have no power. 
Its feebleness was shown when the fate of Armenia was 
brought embarrassingly before. it. It fumbled with the 
charge of the misuse of mandates. It allowed itself to be 
flouted in respect of secret treaties. It was afraid to tackle 
the subject of disarmament. It was singularly unpersua- 
sive about Poland, Lithuania, and Russia. It may be 
doubted whether an emasculated court, without means 
of compelling nations to appear before it or of imposing 
sanctions, will fulfil an effective purpose. But if the 
League only succeeds in assembling the nations at regular 
periods to express home-truths about each other and to 
enunciate principles of international policy, it will not 
exist altogether in vain. Later the League must be re- 
constituted if only to bring in America, but even as it 


.is, the moral weight of its pronouncements will come to 


have a certain influence in the world, and it is not too 
much to hope that presently the League will become bolder. 
S1isLEY HuppDLEsTon. 


REASON, REASON, AND AGAIN 
REASON 


HERE are several causes of the present decline 
of Parliament. One of them, in our opinion, 
is the general decline of the belief in the 
efficacy of reason. The whole basis of 

Parliamentary institutions is a sort of mystic faith in 
reason—a conviction that, if only men can be brought 
together, they can be brought to an agreement. ‘‘ Come, 
let us reason together,”’ is a text that might be hung 
on the wall of every Parliament in the world. The 
British Parliament in particular has a long tradition of 
reasonableness. In home politics it may be said, as a 
rule, to have sought the line of least resistance for law 
and order. Its history is a history of concessions— 
often reluctant concessions—made in order to conciliate 
the mass of the people. To the worshipper of force this 
seems an ignoble record of weakness and compromise. 
He would prefer to see a Nietzschean Parliament dic- 
tating its will to a servile multitude. He has no patience 
with a Parliament that actually keeps the multitude 
quiet by giving it a part of what it wants. Wisdom of 
this kind he calls cowardice. His ideal ruler is a man 
who is deaf to popular clamour because he knows better 
than the populace. The Parliamentarian, on the other 
hand, knows at the back of his mind that there are 
several sides to every question, and that every side 
deserves a hearing. He knows that no man is omni- 
scient, and that good humour can be preserved among a 
people better by listening to them than by lecturing 
them. That is why it is so important that Parliament 
should be a really representative institution—a place 
where the voice of a largely inarticulate people can reach, 
and reach effectively, the Government of the day. The 
House of Commons is, or ought to be, simply a peace 
conference between the Government and the people of 
Great Britain. In so far as it becomes the stage merely 
of a Government monologue, the Government becomes 
atyranny. Parliament has no value save in so far as it 
makes possible a continual dialogue between the rulers 
and the ruled. It is a hall of ents rather than 
of decrees. Its ideal members would be men doing their 
best to be reasonable, even at the expense of what some 
of them would call their principles. The fundamental 
principle of the Parliamentarian is the necessity of 
securing the greatest agreement of the greatest number 
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on the other principles in which he believes. In order 
to secure this, he is willing to see the success of his 
cause delayed and even imperilled. Cromwell would 
not take this risk: in the circumstances, perhaps, he 
could not be expected to take it. Inst of calling 
the nation into council, he called it into chapel, and, 
while giving ear to the Lord, he neglected to give ear 
to the laity. His work was based, not on reason, but 
on force, and, as a result, it perished with the force 
that supported it. English politics only became stable 
in the eighteenth century when statesmen saw that to 
have one’s own way is not nearly so important as to 
find a reasonable way out. This is not, as some people 
imagine, a declension from principle. It is a frank 

tance of the fact the lasting results in politics 
can be obtained only as a result of collaboration between 
the Government and the governed. Practically every 
Government, even a tyranny, does make an effort to 
win the collaboration of the people. In Rome, ruler 
after ruler gave the people bread and circuses: in 
Ireland, ruler after ruler has given the people doles, 
the money having first been carefully extracted from 
the people’s pockets; in England, ruler after ruler 
has given the people something like what the people 
wanted—the form of collaboration that, we believe, 
produces the best results of all. Extensions of the 
franchise, recognition of Trade Unions, religious emanci- 
pation—these were the fruits, not of the policy of the 
governing classes, but of the reasonableness of the 
governing classes in trying to find a way out. None of 
them was granted without protests from members of 
the governing classes and calls for violent repression 
as a more high-principled alternative. There has at 
every crisis been a minority in Parliament which pre- 
ferred force to reason, and denounced the reasonable 
men who sought a way out as traitors and cowards. 
Reason, however, has ultimately prevailed, as when 
Catholic Emancipation was carried with the help of its 
bitter opponent, the Duke of Wellington, and, later, 
when the Parliament Act was carried with the help 
of its bitter opponent, Lord Lansdowne. 


At the same time, the rebellion against reason in 
politics was steadily spreading in the years that led up 
to the war. The Suffragette movement was sympto- 
matic of the belief in the appeal to force that was 
ultimately to set all Europe ablaze. It is only fair to 
say that the Suffragette appealed to force only in order 
to be allowed to appeal to reason. They were un- 
Parliamentary in their methods, but only through the 
vehemence of their longing to be permitted to adopt 
Parliamentary methods. Their campaign was not the 
result of a deep-seated distrust of the Parliamentary 
tradition, as the policy of the direct actionists was and 
as the policy of the allies of Ulster was. The direct 
actionist does not want to reason with the bourgeois : 
he wants to terrorise him. He likes semi-military 
pan. such as the “class-war,” and he regards 

arliament contemptuously as a place in which an 
inconclusive peace is constantly being patched up. 
To him a Parliamentarian is merely a defeatist, a 
“hands-upper,” one who is always ready to cry 
“Kamerad !” to a victorious bourgeois. The direct 
actionist prefers to think of himself as a sort of ennobled 
Bismarck dictating in the name of that snippet of the 
proletariat which is class-conscious annihilating terms 
of peace to a paralysed and humbled enemy. Now, 
no reasonable man will deny that direct action may at 
times be justifiable and effective, just as revolution and 
warare at times justifiable and effective. But thedeifica- 
tionof direct action is sheer worship of forceand the de- 
thronement of reason. Force is the last, not the first, 
of the legitimate arguments: to reverse the order 
through a mystic faith in the divine efficiency of catas- 
trophe is to destroy the very foundations of democratic 
F civilisation. Those die-hard Unionists who supported 











the Ulstermen in the appeal from reason to force did so, 
probably, from a number of motives. But it seems to 
us that a good many of them were inspired by the 
consciousness that in the court of reason many of their 
claims to long-cherished privileges were doomed to be 
disallowed and by the hope that in the heat of violence 
old unreasonable passions would be roused which would 
remove the threat to these privileges. How far this 
motive was conscious, we do not know. In so far as 
it existed, however, the die-hard campaign for Ulster 
was a class-war and a counterpart of the class-war 
desired by the direct actionists. In any case, these 
men enthusiastically supported the raising of bodies of 
armed men to overawe Parliament. Sir Edward Carson 
frankly said that, even if the matter were put to the 
test of a General Election, and the British people decided 
against him, he would not submit, but se call out 
his army and set up his Provisional Government. 
Now, this is a perfectly intelligible attitude. In the 
Greek city-states we have many instances of a violent 
minority which refused to come to terms with the 
majority. Minorities may have excellent excuses for 
feeling like that. At the same time, the stability of 
Parliamentary democracy depends on the elimination 
of this back-to-the-wall selene, There is nothing 
sacred in the will of the majority, but acquiescence in it 
is one of the working principles of democracy. Were 
it not so, we should have a series of civil wars instead of 
a series of General Elections. Again and again the 
world has tried civil wars as a method of settling its 
differences, and it has found them not only inefficient 
but ruinous. The world did not take to reason in 
politics until force had been proved an utter failure. The 
argument took the place of the sword only when men 
began to see that it was more effective than the sword. 
To men living together in a community, some sort of 
harmony is a condition even of simple comfort. If a 
blow is permitted as an argument, no sort of harmony 
is possible, and business, the arts, and social intercourse 
suffer. That is why in politics a man should be slow to 
strike his enemy. In striking his enemy he may strike 
his country. 

But it is not only the politicians who are driving 
reason out of politics. It is also the average man. 
We human beings do not to any great extent live by 
reason. We are made up largely of custom and 
prejudice, and even in our intellectual life we do not 
pursue reason itself so much as reasons for believing 
what it suits us to believe. Our thoughts are steeped 
in egotism, whether personal egotism or egotism of 
class or country, and we dismiss the case of our opponents 
angrily as though it were merely a malicious plot to 
injure us. Our first instinct is to deny that there are 
two sides to any question and to maintain that our 
side is the only side. We buttress ourselves with 
self-righteousness, and in doing so we become capable 
of crooked thoughts, falsehood, and apologies for 
cruelty. Men who lead good and kindly lives are 
capable under this spell of group unreason of sanctioning 
practically all the vilenesses that they condemn in more 
barbarous ages. We have met admirable and likeable 
Englishmen who praise the Black-and-Tans for doing 
in Ireland the very things that they loathed the 
Germans for doing in Belgium. Reason would forbid 
such a perversion of the standards of conduct. Reason 
is simply the justice of the mind. It is a sort of ideal 
Parliament seated in the brain, in which every side of 
the case gets a fair hearing, and a minority is listened 
to with inquisitiveness instead of being overwhelmed 
with abuse. We do not suppose it is possible to keep 
this Parliament continually in session even for a 
philosopher. Aristotle himself probably had moods 
in which passion drove out reason, as the Cromwellians 
purged the House of Commons. We need not be 
greatly alarmed by these occasional defeats of reason 
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star we keep in mind the necessity for its return. 
verything that we call civilisation depends on its 
return. Even the most violent war ends in a con- 
ference between enemies, and the most arrogant victor, 
who will not bow to arguments, is ultimately forced to 
bow to circumstances. Reason teaches us the folly 
of trying to stand out against circumstances. It 
teaches us that we cannot get feathers from a frog or 
blood from a stone. Demagogues will undertake to 
get both, and in a delusion of blind passion we tem- 
porarily believe them. If it were not for reason, 
poe would be a mere procession of South Sea 

ubbles. Reason pricks these bubbles at birth and 
enables us to get on with our work. It is obviously 
not desirable that it should be the only force in politics. 
But it should be an ever-present force. The energy 
of politics may come from profounder passions— 
though surely no passion is profounder than the passion 
of justice—but reason must hold the reins. Reason 
during the last two years could have saved tens of 
thousands of lives and millions of pounds. It could 
have filled Europe with the eagerness to work for a 
new world, It could have assisted the resurrection of 
Russia and made Germany a partner working for the 
general wealth of Europe. It could have made peace 
with Ireland and produced conditions in England that 
would have prevented any honest man from being 
unemployed. We should—all but a few profiteers— 
have been richer, happier, more friendly, and less 
apprehensive of the future. We should be paying 
less for our food, and we should not be guilty of 
apologising for crimes committed in our name. Even 
to-day we could transform Europe, not by the worship 
of reason, but by making a quite moderate use of it. 
For lack of it, the bottom of civilisation may fall out 
one of these days, and we and our children may be 
precipitated into chaos. To live by impulse—the 
impulse of egoism, hatred, and revenge—is to be a 
savage. It is by keeping a firm grip on reason alone 
that we can hope to prevent the white races from 
reverting to savagery. 


Correspondence 


MURDERS AND REPRISALS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—May I request the courtesy of your columns for a few 
brief lines, to express to Mr. O’Regan my entire agreement, as a 
fellow Irishman, with his views on the present state of our 
unhappy country. These views may be summed up as follows :— 
Condemnation of a system of government by reprisals and vio- 
lence, loathing of brutal and cruel murder, and a conviction that 
mutual generosity and sensible concessions by the English 
Government and by all parties in Ireland could be attained, 
and would result in our ideal of a peaceful and contented country. 
—Yours, etc., HuBert Govueu. 

Burrows Lea, Gomshall, Surrey. 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTesMan. 


Sir,—With reference to the article “ Justice” appearing in 
your issue of the 27th ult. and to the recent arrest of Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, Acting President of the Irish Republic, may I be allowed 
to quote a few lines from the leading article in the issue of the 
same date of the paper edited by Mr. Griffith : 


The counsel we have to give to the people of Ireland in this hour 
of their bitter and just anger against England’s felonious and bloody 
policy is the counsel the late Lord Mayor of Cork gave them in 
his agony :—‘‘ Remember that the victory is not to those who can 
inflict most, but to those who can endure most.” It is by calmness 
and restraint and discipline that Ireland has hitherto baffled those 
who conspired to take ‘her life, and it is by the maintenance of 
calmness, restraint and discipline that Ireland will, in the near 
future, triumph over those who sought to trample her. 


—Yours, etc., A. H. WaLLAcE, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 





AN OBSCENE CEREMONY 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,— When it became known that the bodies of the officers who 
were murdered in Dublin on November 21st by Sinn Fein agents 
(as reprisals for the murders by Government agents, in exactly 
similar circumstances of horror, of Irish gentlemen in Cork three 
nights before) were to be publicly exploited in London for party 
purposes by the Coalition Government, some people were shocked, 
few were surprised. 

These gallant soldiers, left unguarded in a city rendered bitterly 
hostile to England and Englishmen by an organised terrorism and 
oppression extended over years, paid the price of the Govern- 
ment’s Reprisals Campaign, which, as we now know, was loath- 
some to some of them, and, we may suspect, was repellent to all, 
and the thought of exploiting their strangely opportune deaths, 
in the interests of the Repeal-of-England’s-Promise Bill at the 
moment awaiting its fate in the House of Lords, occurred at 
once quite naturally to the ingenious minds of the little group of 
soldiers and politicians who organised the Reprisals Campaign 
and were hard put to it to stem the rising tide of horror their 
action had caused. 

Would England, which tolerates so much, tolerate such exploi- 
tation in such a cause and by such men ? 

I confess that it was with relief I read that the relations of four 
of the victims of the Government’s policy categorically refused 
to allow the bodies of their dead to be used to make a party 
demonstration, and I can hardly doubt that had the relations 
of the other victims realised the motive of the Government’s 
action they, too, would have forbidden the use of their dead as 
the centre-piece of the obscene ceremonial celebrated in London 
on November 26th. 

Indeed, while the horror of the thing done, and the motive of 
it, haunts, and must haunt, every Englishman who loves his 
country, certain comforting inferences are to be drawn from a 
study of those who were present at the ceremony and still more 
of those who kept away. Apart from that delightfully simple 
and innocent Don Quixote of our day, Lord Methuen, and a few 
other honest men who were there on duty, no single officer or 
politician of honour and good report seems to have attended. 
Those present were almost without exception the men, or the 
representatives of the men, who have created the present bloody 
chaos in Ireland—and some of whom at least have made fortunes 
out of the disasters they have brought upon their country and 
our Empire. I thank my God always that scarcely one of these 
men is an Englishman, but I cannot forget that it was West- 
minster Abbey, England’s Holy of Holies, which was prostituted 
on Friday last by a ceremony designed to save the faces and the 
places of certain corrupted soldiers and professional politicians, 
who in two brief years have brought our country down from the 
heights of glory to the depths of shame.—Yours, etc., 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


THE PROBLEM OF OUTPUT 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your interesting article in your issue of November 27th 
presumably refers to the output of manufactured articles. It 
ignores the fact that all industrial production is stimulated 
primarily by the desire to receive food in exchange for the pro- 
duct ; the food producer knows little and cares less about “ the 
powerful (?) movement critical of the very fundamentals of 
capitalistic production” ; his sole concernis the amount of manu- 
factured goods which he is likely to obtain as a return for his 
labour on the soil. Lenin and Trotsky were either ignorant 0 
or not believers in this basic principle, hence the ruin that has 
overtaken Russia: the American workman recognises the value 
of high unit production, and in consequence has the highest 
standard of living in the world. Both the F.B.I.’s and the 
Labour Committee’s dialectics are reminiscent of spancelled 
goats on a railway line in front of an oncoming express. 

The ignorance of Labour in regard to economics is appalling, 
particularly in regard to the question of unemployment. In the 
many long and friendly discussions which take place between 
the Works and other Labour committees and myself this sub- 
ject always asserts itself as the main issue. These intelligent 
workmen, however, never proffer any remedy for unemployment 
other than that of reducing unit production, and imagine that 
unemployment arises from over-production. Unemployment, 
which is really a variation in the standard of living, is rarely 
caused by over-production, but arises from variations in the 
world’s harvests, from the impossibility of predicting these varia- 
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tions, and from the unbalanced nature of man, which is always 
over sanguine in prosperity and unduly depressed in adversity. 
These natural variations are always displeasing to the theoretical 
Socialist, who is a bureaucrat at heart and would like to see the 
whole world labelled, ticketed, and regulated by forms and orders 
to a uniform pattern. The whole process of trade in manufac- 
tured articles consists of competition for the surplus food supply, 
and in consequence limitation of production is in the long run 
merely a voluntary acceptance of a lower standard of living. 

In hundreds of works in Lancashire the Boilermakers’ Union 
and the Amalgamated Engineering Union have fixed and guaran- 
teed piecework prices, as unalterable as if they were fixed by 
law; but every workman is compelled by his Union to limit the 
percentage earned to a figure fixed by the local committee. 
All, no matter what their ability, are reduced to one uniform 
level of earnings, so that the really clever and industrious artisan 
is compelled to spend from a quarter to a third of his working 
hours in killing time. On the same ground of unemployment 
covert opposition is made to the introduction of improved 
machinery, and attempts made by the employer to pay higher 
wages to the men employed on these machines of high pro- 
duction (often requiring less skill and energy to work) are defeated 
by the operation of the society’s rule referred to above.—I am, 
Sir, yours, etc., E. O’Brien. 

23 Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Lancashire. 


[We are not sure that Mr. O’Brien’s analysis of the root causes 
of unemployment is much more convincing than are the beliefs 
of the workmen. Certainly it is very far indeed from being 
comprehensive, since he says nothing of seasonal trades or of 
casual labour. Ultimately, of course, it is true that improved 
machinery benefits everyone, in so far as it leads to cheaper pro- 
duction, but it is also true that the workmen have often had to 
pay for that more or less remote and uncertain advantage by 
severe spells of immediate unemployment. Naturally they are 
inclined to take the short view, and until the burden of variations 
of demand is more equitably shared, as between employers and 
employed, they are likely to continue to do so.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE NONSENSE ABOUT THE CLASSICS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—I do not want to “‘ anger and provoke ”’ Sir H. H. Johnston 
lest he should cease to “ allow ” lovers of the Classics to “linger 
upon the stage’ any longer. The time is perhaps approaching— 
your correspondents seem to foretell it—when our children will 
suppose, with Sir H. H. Johnston, that human beings are composed 
of only two elements, body and mind, and that “ the humanities ” 
in education may consist of dietetics, or Pelmanism, or “ the 
inculcation of anthropology,” but certainly not of Greek and 
Latin. In those days no antidote to materialism will be con- 
sidered necessary—the Golden Ass of Apuleius, which is almost 
all of “human interest” that Sir H. H. Johnston can find in all 
classical literature, will have been superseded by the Golden Ass 
of modern progress, and the voice of “ Neolithic humour” will 
be extinct. 

In the meantime, not to exasperate these “* modernists,” who 
are apparently in such a strong majority, into hurrying on the 
end, let us turn to the opinions—necessarily worthless—of a 
young man who died in the dark ages of a century ago. This 
young man philosophised “ on very little data ’’—like the ancient 
Greeks ; and wrote poetry largely inspired by a devoted study 
of the Classics. He chose for his subjects the exploded mythical 
figures of Prometheus, Arethusa, Pan, and so forth, and can 
hardly expect, therefore, to be understood in a couple of genera- 
tions—if the modernists have their way—by any but “a few 
specialists in comparative literature . . . numismatics,” etc. 
As yet, however, his name is moderately familiar. In his Defence 
of Poetry Shelley wrote : 

The exertions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
their disciples, in favour of oppressed and deluded humanity, are 
entitled to the gratitude of mankind. Yet it is easy to calculate 
the degree of moral and intellectual improvement which the world 
would have exhibited, had they never lived. A little more nonsense 
would have been talked for a century or two; and perhaps a few 
more men, women, and children burnt as heretics. . . . But it 
exceeds all imagination to conceive what would have been the 
moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Milton, had ever 
existed ; if Raphael and Michael Angelo had never been born; if 
the Hebrew poetry had never been translated ; if a revival of the 
study of Greek literature had never taken place ; if no monument 
of ancient sculpture had been handed down to us ; and if the poetry 
of the religion of the ancient world had been extinguished together 





with its belief. The human mind could never, except by the inter- 
vention of these excitements, have been awakened to the invention 
of the grosser sciences, and that application of analytical reasoning 
to the aberrations of society, which it is now attempted to exalt 
over the direct expression of the inventive and creative faculty 
itself.” 
—Yours, etc., 
Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 
November 18th. 


O. W. CAMPBELL. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—May I correct a misprint in my letter as printed in your 
last issue? I described the present Parliament as tamed; your 
compositor styles it famed. I hardly think that it will go down in 
history with the latter epithet, though I admit that it cannot 
easily be defamed.—Yours, etc., 

Frank H. PERrycoste. 


AN APPEAL FOR AUSTRIAN CHILDREN 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The Famine Area Hospitality Committee have brought 
nearly 1,400 Austrian and Hungarian children over since June 
last, and many have already been provided with good homes for 
a year or nine months. Few people, however, realise that 200 
children (mostly boys from 8 to 12 years) are still inhabiting 
this quarantine Camp at Sandwich, Kent. Could not anything 
be done to find these remaining children hospitality before 
Christmas, and would not some of your many readers help us 
in this matter? The alternative will be to repatriate the children 
in December of this year—at a time when, economically, the 
outlook is very black indeed and weather conditions are most 
unfavourable. So far the health of the children brought over 
has rapidly improved, judging from their looks, weight, etc. 
There is no doubt that all these little ones would be heartbroken 
at having to return and spend Christmas in Vienna and Buda 
Pesth, especialiy those who either have never left the Camp or 
who have been here only two months. 

Owing to the threat of and the actual Coal Strike, people were 
loath to add to their responsibilities by taking in alien children 
for the winter; but now that dread is ended it ought really to 
be a small matter to absorb these remaining children into English 
family life. Offers of hospitality or money to maintain children 
in hostels or artisan homes would be gratefully welcomed at 
once, and should be sent to the Famine Area Hospitality Com- 
mittee, at Room 51, New County Hall, Lambeth, S.W.—Yours, 
etc., ‘ ELEANOR HoBHovuse. 


PROGRAMME MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your musical critic, Mr. W. J. Turner, in your issue of 
November 13th, states: “ I do not know when the term ‘ pro- 
gramme music ’ was first used, but I should judge that it was some 
time during the second half of the nineteenth century.” It 
was used long before that period. There is already a fairly 
extensive literature on the subject including the article “ Pro- 
gramme-Music” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music (12 cols.). 
German and French information will also be found in Becker's 
Hausmusik in Deutschland, Spohr’s Autobiography, the collected 
literary works of Robert Schumann and Hector Berlioz, and 
Wagner's pamphlet on Franz Liszt's Symphonic Poems. 
Domenico Scarlatti composed a “ Cat’s Fugue” early in the eigh- 
teenth century, and Liszt “The Battle of the Huns” during the 
second half of the nineteenth. Hanslick, the Vienna musical 
critic, wrote on its production: “ These composers (Liszt, etc.) 
prowl about Golgotha for bones, and, when found, they rattle 
them together and call the noise music.”’—Yours, etc., 

36 Somerleyton Road, ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

Brixton, S.W. 


REAR LAMPS ON BICYCLES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsSMAN. 

Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you will allow a regular reader 
of THE New STATESMAN a small space in which to ventilate 
a grievance, which, though apparently a minor one, concerns 
some three or four million members of the community, and has 
far-reaching effects. I refer to the purely temporary Order 
compelling cyclists to carry rear lights. 
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That Order was imposed during the war to meet an emergency, 
of which cyclists—the people primarily concerned—were never 
able to discover the existence. Thanks to the vigorous action 
we took (having loyally submitted during the war), the Order 
was cancelled late in the summer of 1919, but the Railway Strike 
gave the reactionaries in high places the opportunity they sought, 
and, after six weeks of freedom from the tyranny, rear lights 
were reimposed “in view of the heavy emergency traffic now 
on the roads.” The strike, of course, has long since been for- 
gotten; but the tyranny remains, and the egregious Sir Eric 
Geddes, head of the “ grandiose” Ministry of Transport, 
announced last week that he intended to make rear lights 
permanent. 

We are constantly being told nowadays that the correct way 
to remedy our grievances is through the ballot box. This 
advice, however, presupposes constitutional action, and it 
appears to me that it is an ineffective remedy against a Minister 
who rides rough-shod over constitutional practices, and against 
a Cabinet which imposes government by permanent officials 
without reference to the House of Commons. 

I shall be glad to know that Tuz NEw SraTEsMAN will support 
cyclists in their campaign for the abolition of rear lamps. We 
are not aware of any danger from which the additional Jamp 
will save us, though ignorant people insist on telling us that 
it is for our “ protection.” On the other hand, it is obvious 
that, with “universal” rear lighting in operation, the position 
of pedestrians, cattle, dogs, and all other forms of unlighted 
and unlightable traffic using the roads at night (with which 
motorists will always have to reckon), will be perilous in the 
extreme.—Yours, etc., W. M. Rosinson. 

Birkenhead. 

[We entirely agree. The regulation seems to us an intolerable 
burden imposed for cyclists solely for the purpose of enabling 
motorists to drive fast at night, and the insincere arguments 
by which it has been defended have only rendered it the more 
odious.—Epb. N.S.] 


DOSTOIEVSKY AND TURGENIEV 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Srr,—The story illustrating the relation between Dostoievsky 
and Turgeniev, to which “ Affable Hawk” refers, was told me 
by Verhaeren. 

Dostoievsky had committed an act of which he was profoundly 
ashamed. In searching for some form of expiation, his mind 
inevitably turned to Turgeniev, and he decided to confess to him. 

The servants in the hall smiled their cynical surprise. The 
footman who introduced him hid his mouth with his hand. 

Turgeniev received his enemy with a smile. Dostoievsky 
told his story. Turgeniev continued to smile. 

At this Dostoievsky turned on him :— 

“ Toute ma vie je vous ai méprisé mais jamais autant qu’d ce 
moment jai cru que vous alliez m’embrasser et—vous souriez.” 

At the bottom of his desire to atone was the sub-conscious 
feeling, “‘ I will make a friend.’’—Yours, etc., 

EvizaBETH BrBeEsco. 


MRS. ASQUITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of Tut New StaTesMan. 

Sir,—May I, as a layman, protest against the sermon preached 
by the Dean of Durham as reported in to-day’s Times. Having 
read several reviews (mostly adverse) of Mrs. Asquith’s Auto- 
biography I determined to read it and judge for myself. I 
suppose as I have not the honour of the author’s acquaintance 
that Dr. Welldon would class me with “‘ the hard outside world 
encouraged to gloat over the most sacred human experience . . . 
which should be hidden from common eyes.” Instead, I class 
myself with those, and they must be many, who having read 
the book (and not only excerpts from it) have found inspiration, 
absorbing interest and great beauty. What if it is interspersed 
here and there with some folly ; does this not only make it a truer, 
completer picture of life as lived by the author (and most of the 
rest of us), who appears to me to speak of herself as she is— 
nothing extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice—of others. 

“Hard world”! “Common eyes”! Would Christ speak 
thus ? Would he not rather rejoice that if they are hard or 
common they should have the means of realising that behind the 
trappings of ‘ Society,” lies, at any rate sometimes, a heart that 
feels, a brain that thinks, and a mind that appreciates beauty in 
many of its manifold forms.—Yours, etc., 

Mayfair, Freshwater Bay. 

November 29th. 


G. B, O’Conor. 





THE PEACE WITH IRELAND COUNCIL 

We have received and forwanded the following sums contri- 
buted in aid of the independent investigation of “‘ reprisals” 
which the Peace with Ireland Council propose to carry out :— 





£ sd. 
Already acknowledged an 20 os - 206 7 6 
Anonymous .. as on oe - o. £4858 
J. L. E. os “se in ahi —_ ow +42 
yee nel - - as we 5 00 
Lady Currie, 4, Prinee’s Gardens, S.W.7 5 00 
Marshall, Frank E., Hawse End, Keswick te 
A Secotswoman 7 oe oe ea ~~ & Oo 
Barlow, Miss H. A. D., 10, Wimpole St., W.1 100 
Small, H. J., Evesham oe oe ia ow £6 
£45 14 @ 
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Miscellany 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


HERE have always been many religions in the 
great church. of the booklover: your generous 
booklover is unwilling to excommunicate any, 

though he profess his own religion with a zeal which may 
seem intolerant of others’ opinions. There are those who 
collect first editions; those who collect only complete 
issues; those who collect books which nobody reads; 
those who collect books which have to be banished to the 
top-shelf. There is a very stern sect which will only have 
incunabula, and finds its austere pleasure in tracking down 
references to Procter. There are some who insist on having 
beautiful books, and there are quite a number of people, 
adherents these of a habit rather than a religion, who only 
keep books they wish to read. Of all kinds of books, how- 
ever, the variety which most promotes controversy, which 
parts friends and sunders family relationships, is the 
Illustrated Book. 

Two opinions may be dismissed at once as definitely 
heretical. There is a primitive, Puritan sect, Essene as it 
were, who will have it that no book must have any illustra- 
tions. These deserve no respect. They are slanderers of 
beauty and despisers of enjoyment, calling cousins with 
those children of gloom who would ga the vine, close 
the theatre, and drive music into wilderness. They 
are balanced by an atrocious sect, with its followers in 
France and America chiefly, who will allow the illustration 
to run all over the text, so that the misguided reader has 
to disentangle his author from the trammels of the heroine’s 
hair or the undergrowth of some fantastic landscape. I 
remember that, of all books, Maupassant’s Boule de Suif 
was once produced in this fashion. It is a wild, indecor- 
ous extravagance, one of those fatal ingenuities which 
cleverness would foist off on us instead of beauty. The 
true book-lover will agree that an illustrated book may 
be a beautiful thing, insisting simply that whether this be 
so will depend on the book, the printer, and the illustrator. 
Then begins controversy. You have some who argue that 
any illustration which diverges much from the simply 
decorative is a mistake; that it is a mistake to have illus- 
trations to novels or poems which profess to assist the 
reader’s imagination, and they will ask whether anyone 
ever gained any pleasure from Smirke R.A.’s designs for 
Gil Blas, or the astonishing steel-engravings which dis- 
played Mrs. Glyn or Phelps misrepresenting Othello or 
Lady Macbeth. The retort is easy. Has anyone not 
gained imaginatively by Blake’s illustrations to Comus, 
the Book of Job or the Commedia? Would anyone deprive 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of its designs, to whomsoever 
we assign them? What would Alice be without Tenniel ? 
Or The Rose and the Ring without Thackeray the black- 
and-white artist as well as Thackeray the author? One 
may admit that, in origin, modern book-illustration is 
decorative. The men who wrote the manuscripts of 
the masses, the Little Office, the eee — 
Antiphonaries, began by getting gay wi e initials, 
getting excited at the filling up the B in Beatus Vir, Under 
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their enthusiasm the T of the Te igitur grew into the crucifix : 
the appropriateness of that illustration at that place was 


its own justification. So the habit of illustration spread, 


and it was not long before, quite naturally, the decorations 
became interpretative. Who is not glad that we have in 
the Ellesmere Chaucer an idea of how Chaucer’s characters 
eceurred to an artist of the fifteenth century? Who has 
not with interest over ; old manu- 
scripts and old books of our ancestors’ efforts to reproduce 
Ging common and uncommon, the sights of the streets 
of their cities or the streets of heaven? You cannot, if 
you would, stop the transition from decoration to repre- 
sentation—for it is guaranteed by the strength of human 
curiosity. 

I would admit, however, that in cases when the beauty 
of the book is the primary consideration, the nearer the 
fustrations approximate to the old decorative ideal the 
better. It is still too often forgotten that the page of a 
book is the two leaves as the book lies open, and illustrations, 
especially illustrations printed apart from the text, generally 
destroy the symmetry of the page. Even im such books 
as the 7; hia the illustrations are not always 
placed with due regard to the balance of the page, and 
in modern books, until quite lately, this consideration has 
been too often ignored. Private presses, especially the 
Vale Press of Mr. Ricketts, and the Eragny Press of Mr. 
Pissarro, kept up a very high standard in this respect. 
In the Vale books illustration, apart from decoration, is 
infrequent ; but how delightful it is in such a book as the 
De Amoribus Cupidinis et Psyches. One cannot expect 
that this level of rather austere beauty should be main- 
tained in books intended for popular consumption. In 
them what we have a right to demand is good print, a 
well-placed page, and illustrations which should at the best 
interpret, at the worst not contradict, the character of the 
text they embellish. 

There are two books which come near satisfying the 
eondition that illustrations should be an integral part of 
the text—Mr. Arthur Rackham’s Sleeping Beauty (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net) and Mr. Brightwell’s Reynard the Fox 
(Evans. 10s. 6d. net). Mr. Rackham’s black silhouettes, 
of great vivacity and humour and full of a delicate fancy, 
are set on the page very nearly perfectly. This praise 
could be unqualified if a little more care had been taken 
in arranging some pages. There is too much white paper 
left at times, so that the black of the silhouette is not 
adequately balanced by the diffused black of the print. 
Mr. Brightwell, on the other hand, fills his page too full ; 
his drawings are of a vigorous, straightforward kind, and 
in very full agreement with the frequent cynicisms of the 
old story they illustrate. It is some years ago since Miss 
Evelyn Paul produced that beautiful little book of French 
romances, Clair de Lune. Her re-telling of Tristram and 
Tsoude (Harrap. 21s. net) has not quite got the spring- 
charm of the earlier volume. Her book is an attempt to 
produce with a printed book the effect of an illuminated 
manuscript. Her initial work, and some of the decorative 
borders and headpieces, are the best of their kind I have 
seen for a long time. Strongly influenced by Celtic work, 
and free from the fascinating and generally fatal spell of 
Beardsley, they have great purity of form and imaginative 
power. They have unfortunately been printed in coloured 
inks, which render the page uncomely and weaken the 
decorative design: a strong blue or red print might have 
been successful, but the brown sepia makes a very poor 
contrast with the black type. Miss Paul’s coloured iflus- 
trations, of which there are many, vary amazingly; the 
best of them remind me of the work of that too-little-known 
Scotch artist, Phoebe Traquair, whose pictures are a real 
key to Dante; but Miss Paul ean be very weak in a dim, 
pte-Raphaelite way, and occasionally she achieves that 
faded blotting-paper effect so favoured by popular American 
illustrators. Still, Tristram and Isoude is one of the most 
beautiful of the books of the year, and shows a rare sense of 
decoration. Mr. Rackham is responsible for two other 





volumes, and Hansel and Gretel (Constable. 
17s, 6d. net) from Grimm, and for Mr. Stephens’ Irish Fairy 
Tales (Macmillan. 15s. net) The work in the two Grimm 
volumes first appeared in 1903, and those who prefer Mr. 
Raekham in his grotesque, robuster moods will turn eagerly 
to these volumes. He always excelled when the text of 
his book demanded from him no great imaginative effort, 
but fancy, humour and a delicate grace, the innocent 
undisturbed graces of children and flowers. The illustra- 
tions to Mr. Stephens’ stories are new, and show no falling- 
off in style, though the colouring is not quite so clear and 
strong as im the earlier work. I do not feel, however, that 
Mr. Raekham is so suited to Celtic as to Teutonic fairy- 
tales, except when the Celtic grotesque moves him; he 
can draw a Hag with Odd Feet in a way to move the stomach 
of the stoutest. All the volumes have admirable specimens 
of his black-and-white work. There is a little headpiece to 
The Boyhood of Fionn which has a remarkable gaiety and 
lightness. 

The most stringent foe of illustrations will generally 
weaken over a book illustrated by its author. The appeal 
of Lear’s nonsense would be far weaker if it were not 
for Lear’s pictures; and Gelett Burgess’ cow is as fascinat- 
ingly fatuous, Olive Herford’s kittens and people as 
dainty, in line asinrhyme. Some of the best fairy-books of 
my childhood were those which Mr. Howard Pyle wrote and 
illustrated. The best in recent years are certainly those 
by M. Jean de Bosschére. His The City Curious (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d. net) is a most remarkable combination of talents. 
M. de Bosschére has applied pragmaticism to nonsense. 
Just as Lewis Carroll was severely rational and Lear 
dazzlingly poetic, so he is philosophical after that pattern 
of philosophy which was made popular by James and 
dangerous by Bergson. He is heedless of anything but 
result. He does not mind being beautiful in the frontis- 
piece, and this fantastic lady of his has something of the 
beauty of Yvette Guilbert in her eighteenth-century chan 
sons, while there are other drawings which contain the 
naif malice of that older Montmartre before the tourist 
spoiled it. M. de Bosschére is oddly innocent—how innocent 
one can see best when one looks at his illustrations to the 
first two books of Gulliver's Travels (Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
net). Compared with the savage irony of Swift, M. de 
Bosschére’s witty, amused illustrations, are childlike. 
They do not at all interpret Swift, who is perhaps an author 
no one can illustrate, though I should like to have seen 
Beardsley attempt it. Both these books are very well 
planned; the page is admirably filled as a rule, though 
that of The City Curious is a trifle crowded. It would have 
been better if it had been printed on the splendid large 
quarto paper used for Gulliver. Of books intended for small 
children the three best I have seen are Phyllis Morris’ 
Peter's Pencil (Lane. 7s. net), Madeline Nightingale’s 
Farmyard Ditties (Blackwell. 3s. net), and Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving’s A Child's Book of Hours (Milford. 12s. 6d. net). 
Miss Morris has written a pleasant little tale of make- 
believe, with pictures which a child might have drawn— 
big, satisfactory outline things. Miss Nightingale’s rhymes 
are a thought too adult, but the charming woodcuts by 
Mr. Nightingale have a solid, firm sense of draughtsmanship, 
and are arranged with a proper feeling for space. The 
rhymes in 4 Child's Book of Hours are indifferent, but the 
pictures, with their bright, intimate colour and their childish 
perspective, are extremely charming. The book is printed 
on thick card, and is of the kind which used to rouse nursery 
competitions by boasting of its indestructibility. 

Two books remain which are glaring instances of unsuit- 
able iflustrations. It must be nearly twenty years ago 
since Mr. Garth Jones’ illustrations to The Essays of Elia 
were first published. They have now been reprinted in a 
pocket edition—The Essays of Elia (Methuen. 5s. net). 
Mr. Jones is a very capable draughtsman in the manner of 
Mr. E. J. Sullivan. One could scarcely find anyone less 
suited to illustrate Lamb. The drawings are poorly repro- 
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duced and the publisher gives no indication that this is a 
new edition, except by reprinting a preface by Mr. Lucas, 
full of references which apply to the old issue but have no 
sense in connection with the present reprint. It is curious 
that Mr. Lucas should allow so unworkmanlike a piece of 
publishing. 

It is not long ago since Mr. Harry Clarke proved him- 
self a master of the macabre by his editions of Poe’s 
Tales, succeeding in a task where all other previous 
illustrators, including Beardsley, had failed. It is no doubt 
difficult to find work which would give Mr. Clarke scope— 
though I would suggest he might try his hand on The Duchess 
of Malfi, on Uncle Silas, on The Haunters and the Haunted, 
or even on Othello—but nothing more disastrous could have 
been done than to put him to work on illustrating the 
simple, gay or mournful rhymes of modern poets. The Year's 
at the Spring (Harrap. 16s. net) is an example of almost 
everything book-illustration ought not to be. In spite of 
its good print and comely appearance there is not a decorated 
page which does not exhibit an irrelevance so startling that 
it destroys some of the poems altogether. Mr. Clarke can 
make a daisy look corrupt; and someone sets him to 
illustrate Mr. de la Mare, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Patrick 
Chalmers, Miss Rose Fyleman, Mrs. Meynell, and Mrs. 
Naish. The result is a book which almost explodes when 
you open it. At times Mr. Clarke, with a fine black-and- 
white drawing, simply annihilates the poem, as in the magnifi- 
cent illustration to A Ballad of the Captains. More often 
his desperate efforts, as in Mr. Chesterton’s Donkey, Mr. 
Yeats’ Innisfree, and Rupert Brook’s Great Lover, to 
translate the poem into his language, emphasises the extra- 
ordinary gulf between his mentality and the poet’s. 


There are other books which it is kinder not to mention 
at all. They will have their purchasers, no doubt, for 
reasons unconnected with art or letters and they need not 
trouble us here. As I turn over the books I have mentioned 
I find myself wishing, not for the first time, that inexorable 
fashion did not demand such a bevy of colour illustrations. 
The fashion has resulted in many artists attempting colour 
whose real medium is pen-and-ink. Mr. Clarke is an instance. 
There is actually more sense of colour in his black-and-white 
than in his colour-work. Admirable as Mr. Rackham’s 
colour is, I regret the noble prodigality of those early volumes 
when he scattered his pen-and-ink sketches with such 
glorious generosity. The arrival of the colour illustration 
has made it much more difficult to produce a satisfactory 
book. The habit of mounting the plate, pleasant, no doubt 
to those who wish to study each illustration by itself, is 
destructive to the ideal of the page. I don’t think any 
modern colour-printing gives one quite the same esthetic 
pleasure as that of Edmund Evans who produced, I believe, 
most of Caldecott’s and many of Kate Greenaway’s books. 
The range of colour effect was more limited, but the effect 
was far more certain. Often in some modern books, even 
in the best produced by the four-colour process, there will 
be a marked difference between the impressions of the 
plates in different copies. Of all illustrated books the best 
kind is but poorly represented nowadays. The ‘most 
admirable of all is the book which is nothing but pictures, 
or pictures with purely subsidiary text—appropriate legends 
to the designs. Such volumes, to be perfect, should not be 
printed only on one side of the paper, and the pictures 
should be arranged so that there is the minimum of turning 
the book about to see them. I know few more enjoyable 
occupations than turning over my old volumes of that cheap 
series, Klassiker der Kunst, which gave one a complete set of 
reproductions of the work of many old and modern painters. 
And in our childhood what a joy it was to look through the 
collected drawings, from Punch, of Leech and Keen, Du 
Maurier and Tenniel. Of all Christmas books this year 
perhaps the most continuously satisfying is George Morrow : 
his Book (Methuen. 6s. net), which gives a selection of 
that artist’s best work. Will not some enterprising pub- 





lisher revive the custom of issuing good, big collections of 
black-and-white work? There is room for a _ collected 
Raven Hill—Raven Hill’s early drawings in The Butterfly 
and Pick-Me-Up were extraordinarily funny; a collected 
S. H. Sime; a collected Stampa; a selected Lewis Baumer, 
a selected Arthur Watts, and a selected Frank Reynolds, 
They would make ideal illustrated books, raising no awkward 
questions as to the fitness of the illustrations to the text, 
or of the text to the illustration. R. Eris Rosperts, 


FLOWER O’ THE LILY 


NE remembers to have seen somewhere a large 
cartoon by Mr. Max Beerbohm in the symbolical 
manner. It depicted a tall young lady whose 

hair was parted in the middle with that distressing severity 
which is the inevitable consequence of wearing classical 
draperies. She was stated in that inimitable little hand- 
writing to represent the Twentieth Century pressing the 
English rose between the pages of History ; and one gathered 
from her expression (the effect may have been due either 
to a piece of draughtsmanship or to such an accident as 
happens to the most eminent caricaturists) that the 
emblematic vegetable upon which she was engaged was 
faintly malodorous. 

This adoption of floral symbolism for the representation 
of great nations is a pleasing device, and it comes to mind 
whenever one encounters on the continent of Europe a 
group of English roses (in nice, sensible blouses) engaged 
in extracting from a palace, a cathedral, or even, in extreme 
cases, from Calais Gare Maritime the peculiar savour 
of the French lilies. That scent is the most elusive thing 
in the whole range of European perfumes, and it would 
puzzle any spiritual analyst to lay down what precisely 
are its essential ingredients. 

Indeed, it is probable that more incongruous things, 
styles, and people have been appreciatively described as 
“ delightfully French” than that other crowded array of 
startling incompatibles, the “ exquisitely Greek.” The 
incautious Hellenist must be prepared to encounter any- 
thing from St. Pancras Church to the galumphings of 
strange, barefooted females. But the Gallophil knows 
that he must include within the range of his affections 
the classicists, the romantics, the realists, the Parnassians, 
the Symbolists, and the merely indelicate, whilst his 
obedient eye wanders with equal appreciation over the 
cathedral of Chartres, the Eiffel Tower, and the portico 
of the Madeleine. Because, you know, they are all so 
French, 

In the outcome, one is left wondering, a little feebly, 
what is the period in which France remained true to herself 
and was at her most French. The embittered theatregoer 
is apt to reply that it was in the age of M. Sardou, before 
the taste for the eight-doored room went out of domestic 
architecture. Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, who have 
a wider experience in these matters, would probably 
maintain, impressed by the ready accessibility of Versailles 
from Paris, that it was the age of the Grand Monarque. 
But they would be wrong; because a palace (even a Palace 
of Varieties) is rarely typical of a people, and the reign 
of Louis XIV. was far more the preponderance of a palace 
than the domination of a man. 

That is why the flavour of M. Boulenger’s lucid and 
well-translated history* of France in the seventeenth 
century is not, in its second half, distinctively French. 
One may leave its later chapters to the appreciation of those 
amateurs of Versailles who mistake an intimacy with 
Saint-Simon for a knowledge of French history in much 
the same manner as the connoisseur of Boswell is apt 
to regard his collection of anecdotic bric-a-brac as a working 
substitute for a real acquaintance with England in the 

* The National History of France: The Seventeenth Century. By 
Jacques Boulenger. Heinemann, 12s. 6d. net. 
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eighteenth century. But in the earlier chapters we are 
in the age of Richelieu and Mazarin, and there, if the 
historical novelists are to be believed, we breathe the 
authentic air of France. 

One may, on the whole, have worse guides to the true 
temper of a nation than the historical novelists. French 
history with them is divided quite simply into two periods. 
In the earlier, one perpetually watches Mr. Stanley Weyman 
clattering over the cobbles into Blois, as the evening mist 
creeps up from the Loire and curls and smokes along the 
high, open gallery of the Chateau; one hears his great 
boots pounding somewhere inside, as he calls for wine after 
a day’s riding, and then the rattle and scrape of steel against 
steel as the Cardinal’s men keep their faithful rendezvous 
at the end of every chapter. And the second period finds 
one shouting oneself hoarse as Mr. Carlyle bowls over the 
sentries and storms the Bastille, or mounted on a raw-boned 
draught horse in the fog at Valmy and watching Mr. Belloc’s 
back, as it jolts before us into action with the guns. 

To that extent, therefore, one finds, as M. Boulenger 
picks his careful way across the welter of civil war and dull 
poetry which make up French history under the Cardinals, 
that one is in the garden of the lilies. One is certainly 
in Corneille ; one is almost in Rostand. The scene fades 
as the century wears on, and the great square facade of 
Versailles shuts down like a painted scene between ourselves 
and France. On the narrow stage in front of it a number 
of ladies and gentlemen played out the elegant comedy 
of the eighteenth century, when no country was so ill-bred 
as to display its national characteristics in public. And 
when next that curtain rises, France is in revolution. 

Now, it is only a madman whose conversation is unchanged 
by fever, and some countries in revolution, like some men 
in sudden illness, are unlike themselves. Possibly that is 
why Russia in upheaval seems much the same as Russia 
in repose; the only difference appears to be the transfer 
of all the lunatics who were latent in her fiction from 
private to public life. But with France and England a 
revolution is quite another matter. England in the 
revolution of 1649 or France in the revolution of 1793 
have a strained eye and a quick, muttering speech that 
are utterly unlike their normal manner. It is only an 
unusual Englishman who passes his life in a sort of Old 
Testament charade, and one can never see typical French- 
men in those finely gesticulating orators of the Revolution 
whose life was one long, unacknowledged quotation from 
Plutarch. 

That is why the savour of the lilies eludes one again in a 
study of the Girondin Vergniaud* ; perhaps it was unreason- 
able to expect it in the career of one of the men who helped 
to tear them down. Yet the episode of the Girondins tells 
against the Parisian background of the Revolution because 
it was a provincial business. Almost it has the qualitysof 
a breath of French air let into that closed and heated room 
which was Paris before the Terror. The Girondins, whom 
their contemporaries called the Bordelais, were not drawn 
predominantly from the south, although Vergniaud himself 
sat with Guadet and Gensonné for the Gironde. But their 
strength was exclusively provincial, and their supporters 
(if that is the name for the men who left them to the heads- 
man) were to be found in Normandy, Brittany, Picardy, 
Guienne, Provence, and the Limousin. With this pro- 
vineial backing they went up to Paris to challenge the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the Parisians. They were 
persons of high eloquence and extreme gentility, having a 
political hostess in Madame Roland and an unparalleled 
range of reference to the classics. But, like most provincials, 
they were behind the fashion, and the people of Paris, 
who are always exacting in these matters, could not pardon 

the political modistes who offered them in 1793 the models 
of 1789. So they were sent singing to the scaffold in the 
great square. Vergniaud, who was typical of his group, 
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watched his friends die and quoted Plato. But having 
poison in his pocket and the precedent of Demosthenes 
before his eyes, he yet let them bind him with the others 
under the knife. For friendship’s sake he had waved from 
his lips the supreme classical allusion: it was a sacrifice 
before which Sir Philip Sidney’s must pale into mere 
selfishness. 

Yet we cannot breathe the French air in all these cameos 
from the antique. One might as well accuse a Wedgwood 
and Adam drawing-room of insularity or look to hear the 
attenuated nudes of an allegory by Flaxman call for more 
beer and roar out “The Roast Beef of Old England.” 
The Revolution was so much an affectation of antiquity ; 
the First Empire was so nearly a political pastiche whose 
elements were contributed in equal parts by Augustus and 
Charlemagne, and it is not until the hungry ’forties deepen 
into the well-nourished ‘fifties that we pass the gate once 
more into the garden of the lilies. 

One may say, without begging too many questions, 
that three generations of Englishmen have found the 
threshold of France in the hall of the Gare du Nord. The 
French quality is epitomised for most of us by that com- 
bination of frivolity with rectilinear town-planning which 
composes the city of Paris, and it is high time we realised 
that Paris is in almost every particular the creation of the 
Second Empire. It is not the voice of the Capets or the 
Valois or the Bourbons that one can hear in the rise and 
fall of the great Parisian concerto. But one catches at every 
turn faint echoes of Offenbach, faint gleams of his Emperor's 
waxed moustache. 

The strong note of the great avenues, which run like a 
motif through the whole city, was struck by the Baron 
Haussmann; they were built as an embellishment of the 
Emperor’s city and a convenience to his troops, because 
one cannot, even in street-fighting, fire round corners. 
The air of café chantant, which breathes through the lamp- 
spangled trees of the Champs Elysées and wafts little 
ladies fur-wrapped in coupés across the Bois, is the air of 
Morny, of the days when the coulisses of the Chamber were 
barely distinguishable from the coulisses of the Opera. 
And the whole effect of the great roaring, gleaming, tinkling, 
stone-built place is in its essence and its details Napoleonic. 
It is not until the Bees are round the lilies that one may 
catch their true savour. 

That is why one snatches eagerly at any relic of that 
real French time, when the pork-pie competed with the stove- 
pipe as the inspiration of hatters. The whole age is sum- 
marised with exactitude in the career of a Spanish lady of 
family whose mother was Camerara mayor to Queen 
Isabella; she was born in an earthquake, married an 
emperor, and died in exile. One has come to think of the 
Empress Eugénie* as the gentle subject-matter of the 
recollections of English governesses, and it is good to be 
reminded (even through the medium of a translator who 
thinks of the Jardin des Plantes as ‘‘ the Garden of Plants ’’) 
that she lived and shone at the centre of the merry, jigging 
Parisian ‘sixties, when the world swung round Paris and 
Paris took its time from Compiégne. 

The slow march of European education has brought the 
Emperor’s “ doctrine of nationalities” into fashion under 
the amiable pretence that it is the latest thing from America. 
But his Empress was more than a pretty opener of bazaars 
and inventor of fashions, and his Empire, as we are coming 
to learn, left more to the world than the names of a few 
French defeats. The modern history of Europe has its 
opening moves in the ’sixties, and the centre of that age 
was a dull-eyed man who was an Emperor, but married a 
lady, who rode out, aching and rouged, under the Prussian 
gun-fire along the bare hill-sides outside Sédan, and showed 
the world that it had a lesson to learn even from that family 
of artillerists and adventurers called Napoleon. 

Puitie GUEDALLA, 

* Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie. By Count Fleury. Appleton. 

2 vols. 35s, net. 
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BUYING A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


AM anxious about this article, for it is the most self- 
revealing (apparently) I have written, and I wish to 
guard against what may be an inevitable misconception. 

I swear that if you, dear reader (or detestable reader, for the 
matter of that), met me, your impression would not tally 
in any particular with the one you may derive from perusing 
what follows. We are all different, or slightly different, 
characters in different company, but I swear that it is only 
in company with my friend Arrhenius Hildebrand Havegal 
(on whose name I have not punned since I was eighteen) 
that I am—what I may appear to be in the lines which 
follow. I once published a book. It treated of subjects 
as various as Dan Leno and Mr. Gladstone, Day-Dreaming 
and Pumas. Several of my critics noted that it was im- 
possible to discover the author’s King Charles’s head—his 
Weltanschauung, standpoint, main preoccupation. It was. 
And for a simple reason: my King Charles’s head changes 
from time to time. At present it is that Mr. Lloyd George 
is a bad statesman and that in the quarrel between England 
and Ireland, Ireland is in the right—but this has nothing 
whatever to do with my theme, which is Christmas shopping. 

Hildebrand (who looks a little ahead of to-day) asked me 
to accompany him in quest of appropriate presents. About 
five o’clock we started. ‘“‘Why not buy her a book?” I 
said. ‘She has one,” he replied. ‘‘ Etiam si Cato dicat,” 
said I, 

And here I must explain ; for it would not do to take for 
granted that you, dear, or detestable, reader, are as quick 
as Hildebrand or indeed familiar at all with our somewhat 
elliptical and bookish method of communication. By those 
words I conveyed to him that I doubted the truth of his 
statement: “Even if Cato (so scrupulous as to truth) 
were to say so, I would not believe it ”’—that is what he 
understood. “Tis a Latin proverb. Then I added, “ Per- 
haps she has lost it. You paint her to the life.” 

‘‘* Friendship is a disinterested commerce between equals ; 
love an abject intercourse between tyrants and slaves,’ 
Goldsmith,” he answered. 

“* Youth is a blunder; manhood a struggle; old age a 
regret,’ Disraeli,” I replied. 

For a minute we paced in silence, and to reinforce my 
advantage I added, “ ‘ Tell me with whom thou dost associate, 
and I will tell thee who thou art,’ Goethe. . . . Again ‘a 
man never shows his own character so plainly as by his 
manner of portraying another’s,’ Richter.” (That double 
barrel will lay him out, I reflected with complacency.) 

“Bosch!” he murmured; “‘ As the lily among thorns, 
so is my love among the daughters,’ Bible.” 

We had instinctively halted outside a bookshop: “ Better 
buy a patent egg-decapitator,” I whispered. 

Hildebrand crossed the threshold. 

“* All men are afraid of books who have not handled them 
from boyhood,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes—and women, too,” 
I said, laying a hand on his arm. 

“The foolishest book is a kind of leaky boat on a sea of 
wisdom; some of the wisdom will get in anyhow,’ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” 

Now, this was a touch. I will not bore you with the 
rules of our little game, but the point was that he had 
answered me by the mouth of the same author; I raised 
my hat. 

We found ourselves in bright light, staring at a profusion 
of books, some in rows, some in piles. 

He looked at me quizzically. I read his thought: if I 
had uttered what, truth to tell, was on my lips, namely the 
words, ‘“ Of making books there is no end,” I should have 
lost the game ; for commonplace quotations are not allowed 
between us. Instead, I murmured (and, believe it or not, 


murmured musically), “ ‘ Deep vers’d in books, and shallow 
in herself ’—Paradise Regained.” 








“ Palpably incorrect. An inappropriate quotation !” he 
turned on me triumphantly. 

“What about fiction?” I said, waving a hand in the 
direction of a stall stacked with many books, on the wrappers 
of which were displayed embracing couples or single portraits 
of either sinisterly or dexterously attractive women. 
** And all Arabia Locate from yonder box,’ Pope.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “ ‘What thin partitions sense from 
thought divide’-—Pope again. Still, you knew, the partition 
ts there.” 

“But remember, Hildebrand, ‘Men some to business, 
some to pleasure take ; but every woman is at heart a ani 

“ The line which follows is a great mistake,” he broke in 
quickly; “that is the later and better reading. Come 
over here.” 

He led the way to the shelves where books of research 
were ranged. I tried in vain to detain him opposite the 
legal volumes. “ ‘We must not,’” I reminded him, “ ‘ make 
a scarecrow of the law,’ Shakespeare.” 

‘“ Then let us take a ceremonious leave,’” he answered, 
as he hustled me on; again I had by the rules of the game 
to raise my hat. It was a hit. 

“ Now, if you say,” he went on, when we were stationary 
again in front of histories, metaphysies and science, “‘ A 
little learning is a dangerous thing,’ you know you will have 
lost and have to pay for the dinner; a good dinner, too, it 
will be, for I shall order it. It would be a fatally common- 
place quotation. I have warned you.” 

“T was not dreaming of that,” I answered. “ On the 
contrary, the words on my lips were, ‘ While learning, once 
the man’s exclusive pride, seems verging fast towards the 
female side,’ Cowper. I hoped it would encourage you to 
plunge and settle the matter.” 

“‘ Are you getting impatient ?” he asked. 

“ ¢*T am not of that feather to shake off my friend when 
he must need me,’ Shakespeare,” I replied proudly. 

“*On their own merits modest men are dumb,’” he 
retorted. 

“ Your own!” I turned on him, “ you’re cheating.” 

Hildebrand blushed: ‘I swear it’s not.” 

“Whose, then ?” 

“I don’t know. But listen, ‘On their own 
merits modest men are dumb’; it has five feet!” 

“That's no proof; I frequently talk in blank verse, and 
Dr. Whewell, writing a mathematical treatise, fell into 
much more complicated metres. He actually anticipated 
that of In Memoriam: ‘ No power on earth however great 
can stretch a cord however fine into a horizontal line, which 
shall be absolutely straight.’ It is your own.” 

“* A poor thing, but mine own,’ then. But I swear I 
believe you are wrong”; he was rattled. 

“©, Hildebrand, Hildebrand! You've fallen into the 
ditch of the hackneyed, the unforgivable— A poor thing, 
but mine own!’ Ive won. It is you who will have to pay 
for that dinner. But, look here, I will let you off if you 
take my advice in the matter of this present-buying. When 
you are giving a book-present to someone whose taste in 
reading is undefined, never, never give less than six books. 
Here,” I cried, seizing the Life of William Morris, “ you 
have bought this—and this,” I added, dashing to the shelf 
of the comical fellows, and snatching up one, “‘ The most 
wasted of all days is that on which one has not laughed.’ ” 

“ Your own!” said Hildebrand. 

“No; Chamfort—only I can’t say it properly in French. 
And this, and this,” I added, gathering up a book with 
amusing pictures of extinct animals and a biography of an 
almost extinct general. ‘“‘ Here, too, is a realistic novel. ‘A 
man of genius is not a machine,’ Hazlitt—though occasionally 
he may write like one—still, ‘it is required you do awake 
your faith,’ Shakespeare.”’ 

“ The bill, the bill,” sighed Hildebrand. 

“It will be nothing,” I assured him, “to the cost of a 
patent egg-decapitator.” 





Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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HE war-years were a great time for building travel- 
lers’ castles in the air; “ When the war is over,” 
people used to say to each other, “I shall go 

to Rome, Florence, Avignon, Paris, Athens, Constantinople ” 
—yes, and to places further afield than that. We all felt 
so cooped up that the idea of travelling acquired an extra 
attraction, and when I was asked myself where I would 
fly to when the cage door was opened, I used to reply, 
“To Iceland.” I was suspected of affectation, but there 
were reasons for that choice. “‘ Anywhere, anywhere out of 
the world ” was a longing I shared with many, and Iceland 
seemed an approximation to that impracticable ideal; at 
any rate, Iceland had succeeded in keeping out of the war. 
The indifference of Europe to the affairs of Iceland I hoped 
was reciprocated, and I had got a measure of Europe’s 
indifference to Iceland’s affairs from a book which, were I 
now seven years old and sure of living to a hundred, I might 
possibly sit down to read—I mean The Cambridge Modern 
History. ¥or in the index of Vol. X. I found the words, 
“Teeland, constitution for, 694°"; and on turning up 
page 694, this statement: ‘“ Iceland received a constitution.” 
Now if, thought I, the Icelander’s lack of curiosity about 
European affairs comes near to that, Iceland is the country 
for me. Besides—Iceland, what a beautiful name! It 
must be a beautiful country ; not lush, sweet and soothing, 
of course, with layer upon layer of historic associations, 
but a country of bare, austere, fresh beauty, inhabited 
(I knew) by a population little larger than that of a large 
English town; a  clear-headed, hardy people, with 
traditions of their own, very proud of their language, self- 
sufficing in their self-respect, but without those absurd 
competitive notions, sacro egoismo, “ golden selfishness,”’ 
or what not, which play the devil with other nationalities. 

Iceland, I felt sure, was, at any rate temporarily, my spiritual 

home. , 

* * * 
I began to read what Icelanders had written. The book 

I liked best was The Story of Burnt Njal, translated by the 
late Sir George Dasent who, like all men who have studied 

Norse literature with love and care (witness Professor Ker) 

handled the English language with force and directness. 

If you stick to the Norse tradition you cannot be far-fetched 

and affected, for the words which you will be prompted 

to use, and the form of sentence which will recommend itself 
to you, will not permit of it; willy-nilly you find yourself 
naming the object or notion you wish to convey, concluding, 
and passing on. I had read to children Dasent’s Norse 
tales before, and had admired them as the best of their kind. 
The Story of Burnt Njal is taken from the Icelandic saga. 
It was first published in 1861 and it can now be obtained 
in Everyman’s Library. 


* * * 


It is full of fighting from beginning to end, and this you 
might think would have made the book distasteful to a 
war-sick reader. But not at all. It was the right, hand- 
to-hand kind of fighting, not the triumph of mechanism 
over men, and the age was “an heroic age,” in which 
neither battle, nor murder, nor sudden death clashed with 
the ideals or sentiments of the characters or the values they 
put upon life. They hewed each other down in perfect 
innocence; to fight, to mate, to gather gear, that was 
how they conceived the life proper to a man. All the 
characters are laconic in speech, and each sentence they 
utter has the finality of a blow. “Greatly to find quarrel 
in a straw” is the rule of their conduct. “ The tempers 


of the men are easily stirred,” says Professor Ker, com- 
menting on the Heroic Ideal of the Saga; ‘‘ they have a 
general name for the trial of a man’s patience, applied to 


anything which puts a strain on him, or encroaches on his 
honour.” (The name is Skapraun, and means literally 
test of condition.) ‘‘ The trial may come from anything— 
horses, sheep, hay, women, merchandise. From these 
follow any number of secondary or retaliatory insults, 
trespasses, and manslaughters. Anything almost is enough 
to set the play going. What the matter in dispute may be 
is almost indifferent to the author of the story. Its value 
depends on the persons; it is what they choose to make it 
- + » and many of their grievances and wrongs might 
with a little change have turned into subjects for Crabbe 
or Mr. Hardy.” 
* * 

The danger which besets all literature of this kind is 
that the heroic character is apt to become stereotyped, 
and the sayings which express that so much admired reso- 
lution of spirit, whether in defeat or at a moment of magna- 
nimity, become formal utterances which express the heroic 
ideal rather than the character who speaks. This in the long 
run makes for dullness, and means that rhetoric is being 
substituted for feeling, edification for drama. For instance, 
it may become a convention to say of a hero that “ it is 
well seen that he is used to put more trust in his own might 
than the help of Thor and Odin.” Yet the echo of this 
saying in the modern version of the Lovers of Gudrun, which 
Professor Ker quotes in Epic and Romance (one of the most 
delightful and solid books of historical criticism ever written), 
rings stirringly : 

If neither Christ nor Odin help, why then 
Still at the worst we are the sons of men. 

In the story of Burnt Njal all the characters have the life 
of individual persons ; they are never unduly conventional- 
ised ; there are no ethical commonplaces in it. The manner 
in which the characters are presented and described is 
admirable, and I cannot but think that we can learn from 
its brevity. Take, for example, Hallgerda, the woman who 
causes much of the trouble in the early part of the story. 
“‘ Now it must be told how Hallgerda, Hauskuld’s daughter, 
grows up, and is the fairest of women to look on; she was 
tall of stature, too, and therefore she was called ‘ Long coat.’ 
She was fair-haired, and had so much of it that she could 
hide herself in it; but she was lavish and hard-hearted.” 
Her foster-father’s name was Thiostolf; he was a South 
islander by stock; he was a strong man, well skilled in 
arms, and had slain many men, and made no atonement in 
money for any one of them. It was said, too, that his 
rearing had not bettered Hallgerda’s temper.” That is how 
she is introduced. What I suggest is that that is about as 
much description of any character that a reader can take in 
atatime. We know she was tall, beautiful, lavish and hard- 
hearted, and there is a good deal in the hint of the kind of 
man who brought her up. I like the way a sentence gives 
us a peep at her from time to time: ‘‘ Then each began to 
scold the other and Thiostolf said at last that Glum (Hall- 
gerda’s husband) had no thought save to tumble about 
in Hallgerda’s arms. Then Glum said, ‘A man’s foes 
are those of his own house.” . . . Or again: 
“That winter Hallgerda kept her temper down and 
they liked her well enough.” This is the way 
Sharphedinn, another important character, is pre- 
sented: ‘He was a tall man in growth and strong 
withal ; a good swordsman; he could swim like a seal ; the 
swiftest-footed of men, and bold and dauntless; he had 
a great flow of words and quick utterance ; a good skald, 
too, but still for the most part kept himself well in hand ; 
his hair was dark brown, with crisp, curly locks; he had 
good eyes ; his features were sharp, and his face ashen pale ; 
his nose turned up, and his front teeth stuck out, and his 
mouth was very ugly. Still, he was the most soldierlike 
of men.” “To see things as they really are,” so that no 
incantation could transform them, was one of the gifts of 
the Icelandic hero. It is the spirit in which the writers 
of the Sagas wrote. There is great dignity in this cool, 
sitive habit of mind, and it takes much Celtic or Southern 

Sonatty to equal the value of it. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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Twenty-Four Portraits 


By WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. 2ls. 


With critical appreciations by various hands, including Max Beerbohm, Arnold Bennett, Laurence Binyon, John Drink- 
water, John Freeman, John Galsworthy, H. W. Nevinson, Sir Henry Newbolt, and H. G. Wells. 

The Portraits are: Granville Barker, Max Beerbohm, Arnold Bennett, Robert Bridges, Arthur Clutton-Brock, T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, John Drinkwater, Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., Sir James Frazer, André Gide, Edmund 
Gosse, Lord Haldane, O.M., Thomas Hardy, O.M., A. E. Housman, W. H. Hudson, the Dean of St. Paul's, Thomas Edward 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., John Masefield, George Russell (A.E.), George Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells. 


The Magic Flute. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 5s. 
A fantasia in prose and verse based on Mozart's Opera. 


Guide to Carlyle. 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 2 vols. 4238. 
‘The critical chapters belong to the best that has been 
written in our time or in his own upon Carlyle.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


The Harvest of Ruskin. 
By Principal JOHN W. GRAHAM. 7s. 6d. 
“ Principal Graham performs a great service to our time 
and pays the greatest regard to the master in his sympathetic 
but critical estimate of his permanent value.” 
—Ways and Means. 





The Children’s Life of the Bee. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. [Illustrated. Trans- 
lated by ALFRED SuTRO and HERSCHEL WILLIAMS. 8s. 6d. 
“ Pages full of interest and wonder.’’-—Church Times. 


The Song Book of Quong Lee of Limehouse. 


By THOMAS BURKE, Author of “ Broken Blossoms,’’ 
etc. 38. 6d. 


Ruskin, the Prophet : and Other Centenary Studies. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD, DEAN INGE, C. F. G. 
MASTERMAN, and others. 8s. 6d. 

“A most valuable book. No better introduction could be 
imagined, and while the reader will pass eagerly from such 

a book to Ruskin himself, in the introduction itself he will 

have learned much."’—Challenge. 





The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.RS. 6s. 


“Mr. Russell has dealt Bolshevism the hardest blow it has received from any English critic . . 


. the whole thing is power- 


fully reasoned, and Mr. Russell’s warning comes with the greatest possible solemnity from a logician of his penetrating honesty.’’ 


—Star. 


‘* There have been few more incisive and penetrating criticisms of all forms of Communism than Mr. Russell's candid admis- 


sions.’’—Times. 


Serbia and Europe, 1914-1918: 
With a Preface by Dr. L. MARCOVITCH. 16s. 
[Just Out. 
This book attempts to give a complete record of the 
policy of Serbia during the war. 


Kosciuszko. 


By MONICA M. GARDNER. 7s. 6d. 

** Miss Gardner is one of the very few Engish writers who 

has an adequate acquaintance with the Polish language. 

She has succeeded in throwing a great deal of light on Kos- 
ciuszko’s character.’”’—Times. 


The History of Social Development. 


By F. MULLER-LYER. Translated by E. C. and H. A- 
LAKE, B.Sc. With Introductions by Professors L. T. 
HOBHOUSE and E. URWICK. 18s. 
“‘One of the most valuable of modern works on human 
history.""—Economic Review. 


The Threefold State. 


The True Aspect of the Social Question. 
By RUDOLF STEINER. 58. 
“ Contains much original thought and is inspired by intense 
feeling.”"—New Statesman. 


Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. 
By EDITH DURHAM. 168, 


“Perhaps no one else knows the various people so well 
or is known so well by them. This book is a mine of trust- 


worthy information for the historian.’"—Evening Standard. 
“ An unusually interesting and illuminating volume.” 
—Times. 


Principles of Revolution. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 58. 
“Its usefulness and readableness are great ;... it is[full 
of acute observation.”"—Daily Herald. 





The House of Commons and Monarchy. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. (Dec. 7) 78. 6d. 
A brilliant survey of the history of the House of Commons 
and an illuminating criticism of its past and present 
functions. 








Modern English Statesmen. 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. tos. 6d. 
“‘ Every line he writes is almost violently interesting.”’ 
—Atheneum. 
“He has made real contributions to real biography.” 
—Bookman. 





Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
By CHAS. BAUDOUIN. Translated by EpEN and 
and CEDAR PAUL. 158. 
“This important volume is a psychological and peda- 
gogical study based upon the investigations made by the 
new Nancy School. The work will be easily read by the non- 
expert reader.’"—Glasgow Herald. 


Studies in Dreams. 
By Mrs. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. (Dec. 7.) 8s. 6d, 
This book offers a novel contribution to the study of the 
problems about dreams which now occupy so large a 
place in the literature of psycho-analysis: it describes 
new and practical methods of acquiring control over 
dreams and recording them accurately. 





: NEW NOVELS. 





Gods and Their Makers. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. New edition just out. 7s. 6d. 


“These fantastic tales are veritable triumphs of imagina- 
tive art.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


In the Claws of the Dragon. 


By GEORGE SOULIE pre MORANT. 7s. 6d. 
“ This singular and fascinating book.”"—Montreal Herald. 
“ Full of thrills.”— John o’ London’s Weekly. 





Queen’s Knight 
By CHESTER KEITH 78. 6d. 
“ A capital book for a Christmas present to the young.” 
—itmes. 
The Vampire. 
By M. C. T. SAWBRIDGE. 78. 6d. 


“ A really first-rate story of contemporary life. A novel 
that should have many readers.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 
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OUR VICTORIANS 


A Survey of English Literature, 1830-1880. By OLIvER 
Exron. Two Vols. E. Arnold. 82s. net. 


When the eighteenth century was nearly over, in the 
reign of George III., one of those seemingly insignificant 
incidents occurred which produced grave and unforeseen 
consequences. Thomas Morton, a fourth-rate dramatist, 
produced a play entitled Speed the. Plough. One of the 
characters in this drama, Farmer Ashfield, suffers from a 
somewhat over-attentive wife. Mrs. Ashfield continuously 
rebukes her husband, asking him petulantly to consider 
her friend’s opinions, whereat Farmer Ashfield breaks out : 
“ Be quiet, will ye? Always ding, dinging Dame Grundy 
into my ears. What will Mrs. Grundy say? What will 
Mrs. Grundy think? . . .” Thomas Morton little knew 
what he had done.. He could not guess that in a fatal 
moment he had invented for the confounding of our litera- 
ture a gag to freedom from which we still suffer; for now 
that the gag has been removed, the victim is given to 
chattering overmuch. On that fatal night in 1798, when 
Mrs. Grundy was born—is it not ironically suitable that she 
should not even be a character in a play, but only a char- 
acter’s friend, a conventional noise ‘ off” as it were 7— 
on that fatal night were contrived for English literature 
shackles which nearly all the artists of the nineteenth 
century were doomed, willingly or unwillingly, to wear. 
The drama, as we know, just died. Mrs. Grundy killed it : 
she promptly formed an alliance—strictly regular—with 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the greatest poetic tragedy 
written in English since the days of the Elizabethans was 
smothered in the dark office of the Reader of Plays. Litera- 
ture in general struggled a little longer. It is not till 
Thackeray’s time that the authors themselves seem to 
grow conscious of the threat under which they work; but 
Thackeray’s complaint in the famous preface to Pendennis 
only expressed a grievance which was already pressing 
hardly on all the creative arts. It is here that one finds the 
justification for speaking of Victorian art as if it were 
something distinctive and peculiar, dissonant from the art 
of any other period. All art bears the impress of its own 
age, whether by acquiescence or revolt: Blake is no less 
the child of the eighteenth century than is Cowper. All 
art is limited, to some degree, by the times in which the 
artists live. But the art, and especially the literature of the 
period treated in these volumes of Dr. Elton is peculiar 
in this. The authors are conscious of the external limita- 
tions of their time. They are self-conscious. Even the 
rebels are over-aware of the conventions they flout. Though 
with Farmer Ashfield they may curse Dame Grundy, they 
are listening, and such an author as Swinburne is more 
gratified at shocking Mrs. Grundy than at expressing himself 
or pleasing his friends. 

How this new sensitiveness of the artist to non-artistic 
opinion came about it would take too long to discuss. 
Partly, no doubt, it was reaction; partly, it was due to 
the gradual growth of a larger and less educated public. 
That it is, however, the most distinctive mark of Victorian 
literature; that it cuts off much English literature not 
only from the literature of Europe, but also from its own 
past, cannot be denied. 

All this must be familiar to Dr. Elton. He must have 
heard of Mrs. Grundy; he has written one big book on 
English Literature from 1770-1830, and he cannot but be 
aware of the change which Mrs. Grundy made, not only 
in the matter of freedom about social and sexual things, 
but in many other directions as well. Her accents can be 
heard in the outcry against Newman’s religious and Ruskin’s 
economic writings; her influence helped to muffle the 
historians, the philosophers, the essayists and the poets, 
as well as the novelists of the time. Here, then, he had a 
distinctive note of Victorian literature, a note as remarkable 
as the romanticism of the period immediately before, or the 
rationalism of the earlier eighteenth century. Yet he seems 


unaware of it. He ignores the glaring fact that an uneasy 
or unwilling allegiance to non-artistic conventions and 
standards is the unmistakable hall-mark of almost all 
Victorian literature; it is present in the rebellion of Swin- 
burne and Meredith as much as in the observance of Taylor 
or Helps, and it made even Patmore harness his Pegasus 
to a governess-cart, which is still a governess-cart, though 
the driver be taking us to the mysteries of the mass. 

Instead of insisting on this common quality of all Victorian 
artists, Dr. Elton, in his final chapter, decides that the 
common feature of the authors he is discussing is ‘“ noble- 
ness.” Noone would deny nobleness to Ruskin or Browning, 
to Newman or Christina Rossetti, to Dickens or Meredith, 
but equally it cannot be denied to Milton or Dryden, to 
Fielding or Berkeley or Blake or, conspicuously, Scott. It 
is not a specific characteristic of any period in literature, and 
to claim it as the peculiar note of an age whose heroic, 
symbolic names are Macaulay, Carlyle, George Eliot and 
Tennyson is to confuse nobleness with a characteristic 
which, at its lowest self-satisfaction, at its best a certain 
nervous distinction, was always an accidental ornament 
rather than an inherent virtue. 

For any general judgment of Victorian literature we would 
not send the student to Dr. Elton’s book. But anyone who 
would learn something about the greater and lesser men, 
anyone who would know how the Victorian age appears to 
a professor whose taste has not greatly changed since he 
listened to Ruskin at Oxford, should not miss these volumes. 
Of all Dr. Elton’s enthusiasms we like best his passion for 
Ruskin. His defence of Carlyle is not likely to convince 
anyone who has not already wasted his youth in reading 
Frederick the Great, and so is determined to prove himself 
justified. The extent of Dr. Elton’s prejudice in favour of 
Carlyle can be judged from the singular sentence that his 
“vices are those of a man; the bad pages are those of a 
man raging at any rate, and not mere musical wind, like so 
much of Ruskin, or sheer sterility, like so much of Newman.” 
Dr. Elton’s prejudice against Newman is at bottom meta- 
physical. He has, we gather, no liking for metaphysics ; 
and echoes Huxley’s distressed ery: ‘‘ After an hour or 
two of him I begin to lose sight of the distinction between 
truth and falsehood.” Certainly, that is a complaint 
impossible to make of Carlyle, but an impartial man would 
be bound to point out that to confuse certainty with truth 
is a trait far more mischievous than the undeviating search 
for the precise truth, even if it lead one to a realm where the 
distinction between truth and falsehood seems uncertain. 
It is not a thinker’s duty to be positive. Any fool can 
be that. 

The best chapters of Dr. Elton’s book are those which 
deal with the novelists. His judgments are conservative, 
and one is glad to meet with a critic who contrives to give 
to the minor men, such as Charles Reade and Wilkie 
Collins, the praise which is due to their best work. What 
one misses in Dr. Elton’s criticism of Victorian fiction is 
any continuous reference to those universal standards 
which should govern the critic. He writes too much as a 
reviewer, judging the work not by comparison with the 
greatest things of their times but by contrast with what 
the authors might have done. Nor is this absence of refer- 
ences to a general standard atoned for by such occasional 
excursions as his comparison between Thackeray and 
Tolstoy, which seems about as inevitable as would be 
one between Congreve and Ibsen. In his statement of the 
case for George Eliot he is perhaps at his best : 

Her art cannot be separated from her ethical habit of mind. I 
have mentioned her passion for making studies in retribution. This 
may have been rooted in her Calvinistic training ; the crude doctrine 
of necessity was also preached, untheologically, by her friends at 
Coventry. But there was also, newly in the air, the scientific 
conception of law and order, as extended to the works of character. 
This conception, secular and rationalistic, transforms the visitations 
ot God into the self-acting law of moral consequence, or Karma, 
in the human soul. It is a law that may be signally unjust, 
indeed not moral at all. The innocent suffer with the guilty, and 
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the guilt itself may be mere blindness. The sin of Tito is that of 
Judas, namely, the betrayal of benefactors; the fault of Mrs. 
Transome is youthful impulse ; the error of Gwendolen is little more 
than inexperience. Some, at least, of these personages are scourged 
out of all proportion. It may seem that in such a lowering picture 
the chance of lucky escapes hardly receives its due weight. The 
atmosphere, however, is relieved by flashes of ordinary or of unusual 
goodness. 

This shows a real insight into the world of ideas in which 
George Eliot moved. It is noticeable that Dr. Elton is 
most at home with those Victorians on whom the bar of 
Mrs. Grundy sat lightly. It is obvious that Carlyle, Macaulay, 
George Eliot, Tennyson, FitzGerald, Trollope and Disraeli 
did not suffer much from the restrictions of the age, for 
none of them show any desire or capacity to deal with life 
with the fullness which Mrs. Grundy made difficult or 
impossible. 

With the great poets, as with Thackeray and Dickens and 
Meredith, the case is different. No one of our days can 
think of them as anything but fettered. Even Browning, 
compared with Chaucer, is seen to suffer from limitations 
which he did not choose. Dr. Elton’s natural bent does not, 
we fear, lead him to the appreciation of poetry. He is 
conscientious, but uninspired. Occasionally, he leaves one 
in doubt if the occupation of a professorial chair does not 
incapacitate a man from simple appreciation of simple art. 
How else can one explain such a judgment as this in his 
chapter on Christina Rossetti ?— 

Among the poems of fantasy, narrative and other, Goblin Market 
is the most considerable. It is a fairy-tale, with the latent note of 
mischief, cruelty and pain that belongs to so many good fairy- 
tales. It is pure invention, and not of the popular stock. Like 
The Ancient Mariner, it has no moral, and there is no reason in it. 


This fatal passion of the professor to know better than 
the artist is too frequent in Dr. Elton. He schools his poets, 
and tells them what they meant; as in Coleridge’s case, he 
even directly contradicts the actual poem he is criticising. 
He has, too, a somewhat unfortunate choice of epithets ; 
he calls Miss Rossetti ‘‘ one of the safest artists among the 
English poets,” using an adjective which would give those 
unfamiliar with her work little idea of the boldness and 
variety of her artistic range ; it is like saying Blondin was 
a peculiarly safe pedestrian. 

There are few names which Dr. Elton has omitted. He 
has interpreted his chosen dates generously, not refusing to 
notice books published subsequent to 1880 if the author 
had done considerable work before that year. He is not 
quite full enough in dealing with minor authors, and does 
not, indeed, strike one as having the first-hand knowledge 
which alone makes a man a sure guide among lesser-known 
literature. There is no mention of Thomas Ashe, of Gerald 
Massey, of Shirley Brooks, of William Brighty Rands, of 
Gerard Hopkins. In discussing the work of Sir Richard 
Burton, he does not make any reference to the Kasidah, 
by far the most illuminating of that Ishmaelite’s writings. 
Considering the amount of space which he gives to badly- 
written philosophy, history and science, it is absurd that 
there should be no allusion to Spurgeon, whose sermons 
display a power over English not excelled by Cobbett. 
Among minor novelists room might have been found for 
Talbot Gwynne and Hugh Conway, and among the minor 
poets for E. Cracroft Lefroy. 


THE PLACE OF POST-IMPRESSIONISM 


Modern Movements in Painting. By Cuas. Marnriorr. 
Universal Art Series. Edited by Frederick Marriott. 
Chapman and Hall. 2is. net. 

There exist in the Continental languages a large number 
of illustrated works dealing with every aspect of modern 
art, and there seems to be a constant demand for more. 
In England painting does not seem to have occupied so large 
a place in the mind of the general reader, but at the same 
time some of the present-day movements in painting are so 





arresting as problems for the intellectual, that there is a 
growing interest in the subject on the part of people who 
discuss art. One would have thought that this would have 
long ago been made the excuse for the publication of more 
books dealing in a general way with the problems involved. 
Mr. Marriott has taken a step in that direction. Any 
book such as this, with 170 pages of honest and clear- 
headed criticism, and some ninety illustrations, is certain 
to be acceptable. The author wisely refuses to confine 
himself to his favourite painters or movements, even though 
he is not always sufficiently skilful to conceal a certain set 
of rather interesting preferences. It was inevitable that 
in a book of these dimensions some of the lesser streams in 
the progress of modern painting should be scantily dealt 
with or altogether overlooked; and it will be upon what 
is omitted, rather than of what is included, that criticism 
of this will centre. 

From the point of view of modern critics, modern painting 
is generally regarded as tending in three main directions. 
One of these includes the “ official” art, represented by 
such institutions as the Royal Academy, which regards, 
or acts as though it regarded, the aim of the artist to be 
“the representation of actual objects on a flat surface” 
and his chief merit to be skill in execution—the elabora- 
tion of a technique directed towards increasing the 
illusion of reality. This might be called Subject 
Painting, for it is easy to see how inevitably it led 
to importance being placed on the painter's gift for 
choosing ‘“‘ good” subjects and for making effective use of 
subjects hitherto neglected or considered unsuitable. Velas- 
quez, for instance, was lauded for his courage in depicting 
the deformed dwarfs of Philip’s court. The word “ pic- 
turesque,” ever in the mouth of the critic of yesterday, 
illustrates very well how much, in his eyes, the work of art 
and the thing painted had in common. “ Beauty,” the 
old-fashioned critic said, again employing a beloved and 
too eonvenient word, “ Beauty is in all things”; the great 
object of art was to reveal that fact. 

A further change of thought began to manifest itself about 
the time that photography was becoming familiar as a 
means of pictorial expression. The former theory then 
began to be felt as inadequate or even absurd, and it was 
insisted that a painting fails to be a picture unless it succeeds 
in creating, irrespective of the subject represented, “ the 
thing of beauty,” and that skill in representation was 
unimportant unless it created an esthetically satisfying 
pattern on a flat surface. So much stress was in some cases 
placed on this necessity that it was argued that if by dis- 
torting actual appearances the pattern could be made more 
satisfactory as a design, then distortion was justified. From 
the moment this theory established itself, critics began to 
question the commonly accepted notion that the art of the 
past had been great only when skill in representation was 
also at its height. Scores of famous, respected artists of the 
past were re-examined in the light of the new esthetic 
and were discarded, while even the belief, firmly established 
since the Renaissance, in the infallibility of Roman and 
Greek art was shaken. A few enthusiasts began to plunge 
into the dark places of history in their search for a new 
beauty conceived by man alone. Example after example 
of great art was unearthed from these obscurities to be 
described with learned and passionate acclamation or, with 
as great enthusiasm and zeal, scoffed at and condemned. 
These discoveries, it may be added, still continue to be 
brought to light, and it is only yesterday that the amazing 
creations of the barbarous peoples of Africa have come to be 
examined with respect. 

But before this could take place there had been a further 
development even more disturbing than the “ pattern” 
theory. Deeper consideration of the phenomenon of per- 
spective in art led to the idea that a painter, whether he 
represents objects “ naturally ” or distortedly, or represents 
shapes constructed by himself, as in Cubism, from the moment 
he makes use of the illusion of depth—the third dimension— 
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PELMANISM AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


GREAT SUCCESS OF NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH. 


An important revival of interest in the study of Foreign 
Languages and Foreign Literature is taking place in this 
country at the present time. 

Circles for the study of Foreign Languages are being 
formed all over the country, books and pamphlets on various 
aspects of Foreign Literature are being eagerly read, and 
the work of the Modern Language Association is proceeding 
apace. 

All this is very gratifying, for, as the Government Com- 
mittee on the subject has recently reported, a better know- 
ledge of Foreign Languages has become “a National 
necessity.” 

Too long have British people remained in a position of 
“ splendid isolation ”’ in this matter. We must learn Foreign 
Languages in order to understand our Continental neighbours 
in the future better than we have done in the past. We 
must learn Foreign Languages for purposes of ‘Trade and 
Commerce. We must learn Foreign Languages in order to 
improve and widen our own minds. And for these and other 
reasons the number of people who are taking up the study of 
Modern Languages is increasing with considerable rapidity. 

NO TRANSLATION. 

Amongst the agencies which are contributing to this 
revival of interest in Foreign Languages is the famous Pelman 
Institute. 

This Institute, which has already accomplished such 
remarkable work in the realm of Mind-Training, has now 
opened a special department for teaching Foreign Languages 
through the post by a new and most interesting and effective 
method. 

One of the reasons why so many people have failed to 
learn, say, French, is because they have been taught by the 
wrong method. 

The wrong method of learning French is to study it as 
though it were a dead language such as Latin or Greek—.e., 
through the medium of English. 

If you want to learn French easily and effectively it is 
necessary to learn it in French and not by any method in- 
volving translation into English. 

In other words, the whole of the instruction should be 
given in French, and for the time being the English Language 
should be entirely excluded from the mind. 

This is the method which has been adopted by the Pelman 
Institute. It is described in a little book entitled ‘‘ How to 
Learn French,” a copy of which can be obtained, gratis and 
post-free, on application to the address given below. 

The Pelman French Course is written entirely in French. 
There is not an English word in it. And yet—so simple and 
effective is the method employed—anyone, even without 
knowing a word of French to begin with, can take this Course 
and start learning French right away without looking up the 
meaning of any words in a French-English dictionary, and 
without spending hours studying complicated rules of Gram- 
mar. ‘This sounds almost impossible, yet it is perfectly true, 
as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 


EASY AND EFFECTIVE. 


The Pelman method is certainly the easiest and most 
effective method of learning French that has ever been devised. 

So simple is this method that it enables you to speak, write, 
and read French fluently and correctly in about one-third the 
usual time, and without that hesitation which comes when 
French is acquired, as it too often is, through the medium of 
translation. Write to-day for full particulars and a free copy 
of “‘ How to Learn French ” to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Department), 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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his two-dimensional pattern must be disturbed, so that he 
is forced to construct a new balance, or rhythm, in his design. 

Quite lately, largely as a result of study of Cubist prin- 

ciples, a number of other theories and practices have come 
into being, such as those of the Futurists, who attempt to 
superimpose on their arrangements of forms definite ideas, 
not primarily or at all depending on the visual image. 

Through the forest of theory, the main paths of which we 

have described, Mr. Marriott picks his way with much dis- 
crimination. In the earlier, and easier, part of his journey 
he is clear and impressive, and no class of critic will be 
disposed to disagree with him. As the wood thickens 
around him he has recourse more and more to the compass 
of his personal taste and to a little theory of his own which 
he states at the beginning of the book, one which is really 
an, elaboration—it seems to us an unnecessary one—of Rey- 
nolds’s. In the end he seems to have minimised the signifi- 
cance of the great painters who founded the modern school 
which is the subject of the book, to have ben a little too 
hasty in dismissing the better of the living French exponents 
and to have lost his heart rather too completely to their 
English contemporaries. Indeed, one almost feels that Mr. 
Marriott’s estimate of Post-Impressionism, which was and 
is essentially a French movement, is the result of a study 
confined to the neighbourhood of Bond Street. The book 
gives no impression of a very wide knowledge of art in 
general, or of any very remarkable insight into the spirit 
of the painting of to-day, and a certain lack of profundity in 
Mr. Marriott’s ssthetic will probably prevent its being 
very attentively read by the serious student; but it is 
written with quite unusual clarity and simplicity, and for 
those who are feeling their way among the schools and 
tendencies it will be found a rapid and easy way to know- 
ledge. It is to be hoped, however, that such readers will not 
accept without examination everything Mr. Marriott says 
with an air of authority, or mistake his cleverness and 
readableness for anything deeper. 

When we speak of a painter as a good designer, we think of him as 
conceiving the design first and then substantiating it with the facts 
which are modified, often considerably, in the process ; whereas 
when we say that a picture is well composed we seem to mean that 
the facts were considered first and then arranged in an effective 
manner without more modification than brushwork demands. It 
does not follow that the respective painters actually worked in that 
order; the difference felt is one of mental approach. 

We can only say that we personally do not think of a painter 
doing this and are glad that Mr. Marriott admits that 
probably he does not do it. This is an example of one of Mr. 
Marriott’s favourite methods of dealing with his subject, 
a method which leads him sometimes into that special kind 
of verbosity peculiar to books on art. 

The second part of the book consists of a long series of 
photographs of paintings. These commence with the nature 
painters, like Gainsborough, Girtin, etc., lead up to Turner 
and the Impressionists, then to the Post-Impressionists, 
and finally to the present-day schools. These illustrate 
admirably the story that the author tries to tell, and, 
together with the tiny biographies printed with them, 
constitute in themselves a valuable record of the subject. 
We must point out, however, that there are a considerable 
number of errors both in the names of the artists and the 
details concerning them. There is often some difficulty 
in finding photographs of the best examples of modern 
pictures; but although those of the older masters and the 
new English painters are adequate, those of the greater 
Post-Impressionists and of the French artists of our own day 
are not. 


MAN AS A MACHINE 


The Human Motor; or, The Scientific Foundations of Labour 
and Industry. By Jutes Amar. Routledge. 30s. net. 

To describe the functions of the various organs of the 
human body in terms of familiar machines and their parts 





is a favourite way of expounding the elementary facts of 
anatomy and physiology. A very detailed and successful 
treatment of this analogy—Professor Keith’s Engines of 
the Human Body—was recently noticed in these columns. 
When, however, we leave pure description and turn to 
measurement—when we endeavour to subject the functions 
of the body to calculation, to formulate numerical laws 
governing the output of work of which it is capable, to 
balance the heat energy of the food, or fuel, against the 
various outputs of energy—we are faced by a much 
more complex and delicate problem. The body differs 
from a heat engine of the ordinary type in many funda- 
mental ways. In the engine we have various working parts 
which do not change, and when no work is required the 
engine can be stopped, and no fuel is needed. In the 
body the working substance and the machine itself are 
one, the “combustion” and utilisation of the food, which 
corresponds to the fuel, taking place largely in the cells of 
the muscles themselves. Such differences can be multi- 
plied, so that it might at first seem a hopeless task to 
treat the body from the point of view of the laws of 
mechanics and thermodynamics, which govern the action 
of the furnace-fed steel structures of our own making. 
Nevertheless, by neglecting the exact mechanism of the 
conversion of food into work, and by adapting the methods 
of the engineer where the living processes call for special 
consideration, a vast amount of quantitative knowledge 
of the working of the human body as an engine has been 
won—knowledge which is now being freely adapted 
to the needs of industry. The old anthropomorphic 
view of nature is being reversed; instead of seeing man 
everywhere (or woman: we may recall the pleasant 
feminine names bestowed by our ancestors upon engines 
of torture) we now see the machine everywhere. 

In the book before us the author has, in his own words, 
attempted “to bring together in one volume all the physical 
and physiological elements of findustrial work.” He 
starts with a dissertation on the general principles of 
mechanics, and then passes on to consider the anatomy 
and structure of the human body, and the classification and 
function of different foodstuffs, dealing particularly with 
tne consumption of oxygen necessary for the “‘ combustion” 
of the various classes. This is of importance, since the 
measurement of the amount of oxygen breathed in, and of 
the gases breathed out, is often used as an index of the 
energy expended and has proved a fruitful method of 
experiment. The subject of the relation between food 
supply and expenditure of energy is treated in great detail, 
consideration being given to the suitability of foods either 
to engender work or to maintain the temperature of the 
body. The calorimetric experiments of Atwater and his 
school are described with a wealth of numerical illustration. 
In these experiments a man lives in a small, specially- 
constructed room, and his food supply, air supply, heat 
losses, waste products of various kinds, and the various other 
energy factors are subjected to careful measurement. It is 
interesting to note that hitherto no one has been able to 
show that intellectual work leads to an expenditure of 
energy measurable in the ordinary way, as calories, 1.¢., 
that it involves the transformation of physical energy. 
Possibly it does; but, if so, the effect must be very small 
to have escaped measurement. In view of this it is remark- 
able that intellectual work produces fatigue. There is 
room for further research in this direction; perhaps the 
spiritualists will co-operate, since they have established, to 
their own satisfaction, remarkable changes in weight 
accompanying manifestations. 

After dealing with various external and internal influences, 
including alcohol—of which he says in one place that 
“the use of alcohol as a drink, in moderation, is therefore 
not to be condemned in principle,” and elsewhere that 
“the workman” (the italics are ours) “ would therefore 
do well to abstain from it completely, because it is he, 
as statistics show, who has a tendency to abuse it ” !— 
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A History of Sccttand. from the Romas 
Bvacuation to the Disruption, 1843. By CHARLES 
SANFORD TERRY, Litt.D., Burnett-Fletcher Professor 
of History in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 
With a frontispiece, 8 maps and 32 pedigree tables. 
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in authoritative detail a “a of pm men) unsurpassed by the 
national experience of any modern communit This volume has 
been written, in the interests of the general seater and student alike, 
to fill the gap which exists between large several-volumed histories 
of Scotland and text-books merely adequate to schoolroom use. 


The Influence of Man on Animal Life 


in Scotland. 4 study in Faunal Evolution. By 
JAMES RITCHIE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo, 
With 91 illustrations, including many original photo- 
waghe ant and drawings and 8 maps. 28s net. 

with an amazing wealth of knowledge that Mr Ritchie traces 
the of these factors on the fauna of Scotland from ic 
times down to the present day. It is impossible in a brief article 
even to indicate the highways and byways of his learned 
investigation.”—The Morning Post. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architec- 


ture. By sir THOMAS JACKSON, Bart., R.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. D.C.L,. Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Cambridge, Hon. Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford. In two volumes. Quarter 
vellum. With numerous illustrations. Crown to. 
Second edition ready shortly. 4 48 net. 

In the preface to the second edition, Sir pane: Jackson refers to 
the many changes which the buildings described In the work have 
undergone in the last few years: how, for example, the churches of 
Salonica are now restored to their original rite, tho the finest of 
them, 8. Demetrius, has been destroyed by fire. new edition 
contains some fresh illustrations, and the author's drawing os. 8. Sephia, 
Constantinople, is now reproduced in colour. 
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the author devotes a section of the book to experimental 
methods, detailing those of the celebrated Marey and 
others, including, of course, his own. The final section of 
the book deals with what all the rest has been leading up 
to—industrial labour. Work on this subject has been 
attracting much attention lately under such titles as 
“ Workshop Efficiency,” and Taylor, Gilbreth and other 
Americans have shown that great economy of time and 
effort can, ih certain circumstances, be effected by 
systematic methods. There seems to be no doubt that by 
the use of the cinematograph, time study, power measure- 
ments, respiration records, and the various other weapons 
of the workers in this field, it is possible to derive results 
whose application will enable a workman to increase his 
output with decrease of physical effort. The question has 
been discussed from the workman’s point of view elsewhere. 

The amount of information contained in this book is 
astonishing. The numerical data on the human body, the 
tables of the relative weights, moments of inertia and so 
on of the limbs, the strength of bones, elasticity of muscles, 
calorific values of foods, and other factors form an invaluable 
collection for workers on this subject. 


MEMORY ON THE WING 


Mountain Memories. A Pilgrimage of Romance. 
MartTIn Conway. Cassell and Co. 21s. net. 

Sir Martin Conway has told us in the past the story of 
his adventures as an explorer, an Art critic and, to a certain 
extent, as a commentator upon society. In his Mountain 
Memories we are shown the silver chain of Romance, which 
has bound together the scattered enterprises of a varied 
and successful life. 

Sir Martin has all the qualities of a great and profitable 
traveller. His passion to see and to know is insatiable. 
His enthusiasm shirks no amount of preliminary study 
and organisation. His cheerful courage treats fatigue 
and perils as chance encounters, afterwards recalled for 
their oddity. As an observer, his detachment is as critical 
of his own sensations as it is generous to his companions 
or competitors. Above all, he possesses a gift of vivid, 
staccato description that reproduces for us equally well 
an instant of flaming sunset or an interminable march 
through an unchanging panorama. 

But two features make these Memories exceptional, 
even among good books of travel. In the first place, their 
joyous forgetfulness ; all that is not essential is forgotten ; 
we have not to sift that which has a permanent value from 
the incidents which form so large a part of every traveller’s 
personal recollections. In the second place, their astonish- 
ing buoyancy. Sir Martin compares his own memory to 
“‘one of those great tropical butterflies of Brazil, flashing 
into iridescent blue on the beat of the opened wing in 
sunshine and utterly vanishing from sight as the wings 
fold upward and the duller sides lose themselves against 
shadow.” On this interrupted glitter of wings he floats 
above irrelevant circumstance and lifts us clear of boredom, 
to enjoy the artist’s or the philosopher’s bird’s-eye view. 
The impression his wanderings leave with us is one of airy, 
buoyant and irresistibly fortunate flight; he flits here, 
flits there, gives us one instantaneous blue flash of a picture 
and is off again. Temperament and fate seem to have 
combined to make it easy for him to adjust his life to any 
whim. An Australian governess and ‘‘ Matson’s Pond,” 
with “ beneath the tangle of roots a dark and wonderful 
grotto, about two feet high, floored with lapping water 
and magical reflections,” made him an explorer; Snowdon 
(as it has so many others) a mountaineer; the Toad Rock 
at Tunbridge Wells turned him into a climber, and 
mountains have remained his guiding inspiration. He 
visits Tyrol, and transforms himself from a student of 
“rigid dynamics” into—ultimately—a professor of Art ; 
the Engadine recreates him a student of Nature; Zermatt 
suggests the production of that most famous of all guide- 


By Sir 





book series, the Climbers’ Guides, and converts him into a 
geographer and surveyor; an accident of weather at 
Chamonix changes him from an Alpine climber into a 
world-wide explorer ; he hears the call of the East, and sets 
out on his now famous Himalayan travels; a glimpse of 
the ice on the Serpentine suffices to launch him upon Arctie 
discovery. 

In pursuit of Romance we are never obstructed by refer- 
ences scientific or artistic; but, almost as if by accident, our 
interest is constantly challenged by some novel observation 
or explanation. Who else will tell us so casually the cause of 
those passing waves of furious heat*upon snow; how the 
sunset prepares its effects; in what fashion an ice-pinnacle’ 
really falls; from which side we must approach the Alps 
properly to know them; why we “ like the Trift-joch” 
and similarly modelled recesses; how we must look at 
lakes to appreciate them fully; what happens to our eyes 
when snow and mist are of uniform tint; why the view 
from a pass is preferable to one from a peak, and when we 
can hear sibilant singing in the hills? But the charm of 
the book lies in its quick, coloured descriptions, which are 
many and never too long. 

The bows of the steamer cleaving the water, carried on either 
side swans’ wings of bright green light, and the spreading waves 
were crested with it, drifting like smoke down their backs. Now and 
again some shark or other great fish, darting away, made lightnings 
in his wake. The sea was inky black, but the light from the water 
brilliant enough to pale our faces. 

Of the results of his long quest Sir Martin is his own best 
critic. He flashes his blue wings of memory at us almost 
flippantly, from always new heights, and we cannot believe 
that they have closed; though in the end he would have 
us believe that, for him, Romance died where he per- 
petually sought it, ‘in the great, clean places of the earth, 
where nothing lives and nothing grows, the great deserts 
and the wide snow-fields,”’ that there was no more excitement 
for him in “ the darkness, the noise and the flashing of the 
light.” But we prefer to believe that his will-o’-the-wisp 
“secret” has only temporarily transferred itself behind 
another veil. He has reached the point which every 
pilgrim must reach, sooner or later, who is true to the pursuit 
of romance; and less able and less gifted pilgrims may 
comfort themselves with the thought that it comes no 
sooner for those whose quest may have been confined to 
nearer, humbler and more shadowed hills. 


SOME OPTIMISM, AND A SUGGESTION 


Some Masterpieces of Latin Poetry: thought into English 
Verse. By Witi1am Srespinc, M.A. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An ordinary man would have said “ translated,” but 
Mr. Stebbing is not conventional ; he believes, moreover, in 
complete liberty of paraphrase in certain places, places where 
““ words and thought in the original and English”’ do not 
“coincide ” as the wrapper naively but somewhat oracularly 
advises us. People who like such expressions as “ thought 
into,” and do not see in them any indecent use of the 
English language, will probably quite enjoy Mr. Stebbing’s 
lyrical over-thoughts. To do him justice, he is never 
commonplace and seldom obscure; there is a sort of a 
perverted vigour in his staccato style and syncopated metre 
(his lines, as one discovers after the first perplexity, scan by 
the counting of syllables only, and he rather seeks than 
eschews what Mr. Bridges calls “ inverted stresses”); and 
if he is outré and affected and (perhaps still more in his prose 
introductions) self-conscious, well, so is the present-day school 
of poets. Thus much in his defence from a reviewer who, 
after all, however, cannot really abide this sort of thing. 
Here is Mr. Stebbing’s transcogitation of Sed Timor et 
Minae—scandunt eodem quo dominus, neque—decedit aerata 
triremi et—post equitem sedet atra Cura: 


‘A snarl! on pillion, lo! the Pair! 
One, in Two, gibbers, scowls Black Care!” 
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“ A new book by Stephen Leacock is the best sort of present Christmas can 
and his latest volume of stories is as full of gems as our old friend's 
* Literary Lapses,’ and ‘ Nonsense Novels.’""—Evening Standard. 


WINSOME WINNIE & OTHER 
NEW NONSENSE NOVELS 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


5s. net 
THE LATEST NOVELS 
THE HAND IN THE DARK 











By ARTHUR J. REES. gs. net 
THE TRUSTY SERVANT 

By G. V. McFADDEN. ros. net 
THE DIPPERS 

By BEN TRAVERS. 7s. 6d. net 
THE CONQUERING HERO 

By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON. 8s. 6d. net 


THE LUCK OF THE MOUNTED 


By RALPH S. KENDALL. 


7s. 6d. net 





THREE IMPORTANT ART BOOKS 
DANIEL GARDNER, 


PAINTER IN PASTEL AND GOUACHE: A brief account of his 
Life and Works. By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. With 4 
plates in colour, 6 photogravures and 162 half-tone repro- 
ductions. Demy 4to. £5 58. net 


ANCESTORS IN SILHOUETTE 


Cut by AUGUST EDOUART. Illustrative Notes and 
Biographical Sketches by Mrs. F. NEVILL JACKSON, 
Author of “ History of Silhouettes,’ etc. With over 200 
illustrations. £2 2s. net 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES 


By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, Author of “A Book for a 
Rainy Day.” With Biographical Introduction, 900 notes 
and 100 illustrations. Edited by WILFRED WHITTEN (JOHN 
o’LONDON). Two volumes. £1 11s. 6d. net 
“Mr. Lane and Mr. Whitten have my warm gratitude for this perfectl 
edited book, . . . Mr. Lane. wheen catistie ccnslanthtp fo @f © Very high 
order, has given us a magnificent series of illustrations, many of them from 
on. I know no book more satisfactorily furnished 
— ee 








SOME EXPERIENCES OF A 
NEW GUINEA RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATE 


By CAPT. C. A. W. MONCKTON. 21s. net 


Captain Monckton is one of the very few men who can speak with authority 
of the wild life of white men, traders and officials in the New Guinea of a 
decade or so , and the narrative of his experiences in pacifying the cannibal 
tribes and his district is probably unique. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON. With eight illustrations, 
end-papers, and cover design by STELLA LANGDALE. 6s. net 


OVER THE FIRESIDE 


(wira SILENT FRIENDS). By RICHARD KING, Author of 
‘With Silent Friends,’ ‘“‘ Passion and Pot-Pourri,’’ etc. 
With an introduction by SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt., 
G.B.E. 6s. net 


THE NURSERYMATOGRA PH 


By G.A.T. ALLAN. Illustrated by Capt. Ivor McCruRE. 
W hether you go to the cinema or write to the paper about it, you will enjoy 
The ey pay = "a series of ex ingly humorous skits hit o 
in the style of the moving pictures. 38. 6d. net 








THE BODLEY HEAD 
W. 1. 


JOHN LANE, 
VIGO ST. 32 33 3: 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPRESS 


EUGENIE. AUGUSTIN FILON. With 8 Half-tone 
Plates. 21s. net. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY: Being a Plain 
History of Life and Mankind. #. G. WELLS. 


The only complete single volume edition containing 
the author’s extensive corrections in the text. 21s. net. 


MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT 


WAR. Profusely illustrated with the most famous 
Cartoons and Drawings from Punch. ros. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
Rev. Dr. BREWER. 15s net. 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS. 1867—189%6. 
E. F. BENSON. Reminiscences of a brilliant family. 
With 8 Half-tone Plates. 16s. net. 


THE LAND OF THE HILLS AND THE GLENS : 
Wild Life in Iona and the Inner Hebrides. 


SETON GORDON, F.Z.S. With 48 Half-tone Ilus- 
trations from Photographs taken by the Author. 


15s. net. 

TWELLS BREX: A Conqueror of Death. 

HAMILTON FYFE. With Portrait Frontispiece. 

Cloth, 6s. net 

MOUNTAIN MEMORIES: S/R MARTIN CON- 
WAY. A Pilgrimage of Romance. With 16 Plates. 


21s. net. 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING. 
H. H. THOMAS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 


48 Half-tone Illustrations. 8s. net. 
THE ROSE BOOK. H. H. THOMAS and 
W. EASLEA.  Profusely illustrated. 8s. net. 


THE BOOK OF HARDY FLOWERS. 
H. H..THOMAS. Profusely Illustrated. 17s, 6d, net. 


ROCK GARDENING FOR AMATEURS. 


Profusely Illustrated. 8s. net. 
THE COMPLETE GARDENER. H#H.H. THOMAS. 
Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net. 
ANIMAL LIFE UNDER WATER. FRANCIS 
WARD, M.D., F.Z.S. Ulustrated. gs. net. 


GREAT PICTURES BY GREAT PAINTERS. 
With Descriptive Notes by ARTHUR FISH. Vols 1 
and 2. Cloth gilt, each 17s. 6d. net. 


UNREALITY. “BARTIMEUS.” 83s. 6d. net. 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST. 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 4th Imp. 


8s. 6d. net. 





THE COUNTESS OF LOWNDES SQUARE. 
And Other Stories. £&. F. BENSON. 8s. 6d. net, 
THE LOOP OF GOLD. DAVIDLYALL. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE CHAPERON. 8B. M. CROKER. 3rd Imp 
8s. 6d. net. 

THE GREEN EYES OF BAST. SAX ROHMER. 
2nd Imp. 8s. 6d. net, 
THARON OF LOST VALLEY. VINGIE E. ROE. 
2nd Imp. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE VANITY GIRL. COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
2nd Imp. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE TOP OF THE WORLD. ETHEL M. DELL. 
4th Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C, 4. 
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No, despite the wrapper, it will not “ give readers a fair 
impression of the lyrie genius of Ancient Italy in its Golden 
Age.” And even if he is not always harsh and not usually 
unintelligible, still, the fact remains that he takes ten 
stanzas to counter-cerebrate the four of Horace’s famous 
ode to the wellspring of Bandusia, and similarly elsewhere ; 

no wonder that he assures us in his “ Foreword” that 
“ measurement of thought is difficult.” 

It would be rash, however, to prophesy that Mr. Stebbing’s 
book will not have a good sale. This is his second ; he had 
already thought some Greek masterpieces into English 
verse for the same publishers, and he is only one of a number 
of bad translators of the classics who have recently appeared. 
The firms who publish such works im these hard times must 
know what they are about ; and it is not difficult to imagine 
how the brain-beats (a word from his translation of 
Catullus Ixvi.) of Mr. Stebbing would provide highly 
palatable soul-stuff for Transatlantic readers, especially as 
he reduces all the erotic passages of his originals, whether 
passionate or cynical, to sentimentality. The fact is, these 
books are a very hopeful sign. The age that produced 
Shakespeare himself was heralded by an outbreak of render- 
ings of the Greek and Latin poets into preposterous verse, 
With our extremely serviceable “‘ Loeb Library ” recalling 
the general amiable jog-trot but occasional distinction 
of their numerous prose versions, our own age—to say 
nothing of ampler parallels—presents no small affinity to 
the early Elizabethan. 

If the considerable new intelligent illiterate who form the 
reading publie of the dawning epoch are really thirsting 
for sweetness and light out of the ancient world, it ought 
to be given them, and it is difficult to see whose part it is 
te do so if not that of the Universities. But no such light 
ean be transmitted through versions or paraphrases executed 
by worthy dons devoid of the literary sense. The worst 
translator of Virgil in Elizabethan times (or any) was 
Stanyhurst of University College, Oxford, and the worst 
but one, Phaer, held a degree in the same University ; 
Mr. Stebbing is announced as an honorary Fellow of Wor- 
cester College. Needless to say, the contribution of the 
two fountains of learning to Elizabethan literature was not 
all in that department; but their share in its laurels is 
indirect and unofficial. Why does not some College at 
Oxford or Cambridge offer one of its prize fellowships 
occasionally for a work of pure literature after the classical 
principle ; that is to say, such as shall tend to safeguard 
at least, though preferably to promote, the better qualities 
both of the language and of the national character; and 
require the successful candidate to print it, of course, out 
of the funds thus provided for him? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhyncus. Edited by H. G. Evetyn 
Wuire. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book would be remarkable if it were only for its price. There 
are only abeut one hundred small octavo pages. One hopes it means 
that the author has been handsomely paid, but the clergy and 
scholars for whom the book is meant will find it hard te add te their 
library at such a cost. It is a pity, because the book is a thoroughly 
good commentary on the two collections of Logia found at Oxyrhyncus, 
Mr. White gives a very useful résumé of critical opinion on the text, 
and his own criticism, whether textual er higher, is distinguished 
by sense and a very happy gift of comparative illustration, He is 
too lenient, in our opinion, to the critics who would read a paniheistie 
meaning into the Logion : 

* Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me ; 
Cleave the wood, and I am there.” 
Anything but the primary meaning of a promise to be with the disciple 
im his daily work and life is singularly out of keeping with the sim- 
plicity of the sayings. 


Moral Values: A Study of the Principles of Conduct. By Warrer 
Goepnow Everett. Heinemann. Ids. net. 
The question of what constitutes good or evil is one of the oldest 
problems of philosophy. Professor Everett answers it by showing 
that all human activities “are judged to be good or bad, better or 





worse, to the contribution which they are thought to make 
to the worth of human life as a whole.” He thereupon enters inte 
an inquiry as to the “value” of different forms of human interestg 
and activities in the promotion of life. He gives an acute criticism 
of hedonistic doctrines, though still insisting that happiness is ag 
essential element in “moral values.” He holds that “morality ig 
nothing more nor less than the business of living, with all the many-sided 
and complex interests which this business involves.” We cannot but 
think that he exaggerates the importance of his own subject. Morality 
is a deep fundamental human instinct, co-ordinate in strength with 
the self-preserving and reproductive instincts, There are many 
actions in life to which morality has no relevance, and the business 
of living embraces many factors altogether outside the sphere of the 
moral philosopher. 


Reminiscences of a Stowaway. By C. E. Goutpspury. Chapman 
and Hall. 15s. net. 

This book is a new experiment and a successful one ; Mr. Gouldsbury 
sets out to write his friend Larymore’s autobiography! It is a 
book of stirring adventure. Mr. Gouldsbury was a fellow officer in 
the India Imperial Police, and the measure of Larymore’s gifts as 
@ narrator and of the vividness of his character is seen in the success 
with which his friend has told his adventures in the first person, 
Larymore, after running away to sea as a stowaway at the age of 
fifteen, became a guard on an Indian railway, then an assistant super- 
tendent of jails, and finally an Inspector-General; that career, 
hewever, was crammed with adventure. As “stowaway,” “cabin 
boy,” “able-seaman,” “railway guard,” “jailor,” not only more 
exciting incidents befell him than fall to the lot of most men in those 
capacities, but he carried himself through them with a courage and 
presence of mind which makes him an admirable hero. Both Mr, 
Gouldsbury and his friend strike one as being trustworthy reporters, 
Larymore may have been reckless in his youth, but presence of mind 
and pluck he never failed to show, and he skows, too, a width of human 
sympathy and interest such as is by no means the invariable charac. 
teristic of born adventurers. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. [Illustrated by Ronatp Batrovr, 
Constable. 21s. net. 

The text is printed in reddish ink on thick pale brown paper; one 
third of the stanzas of the poem are illustrated by full-page illus- 
trations, and there are many small designs scattered through the 
beok. The majority of these full page illustrations are in the style 
of Aubrey Beardsley, in black and white, with a profusion of minute 
pattern. Here and there Mr. Ronald Balfour has allowed himself 
a touch of red ink for the lips or of green ink for an emerald or of 
gold for a jewel. The design and the method are imitative ; perhaps 
the most original is the one which faces stanza LX XII.—large clouds 
on a black sky. Besides the Beardsleyesque drawings there are four 
water-colour reproductions, which, if they were horses, might be 
described as out of “Vogue” by “Persian Miniature.” Mr. Ronald 
Balfour's feeling for the sensual line or elegant detail is modern ; his 
orientalism is that of the fashion paper. 


My Canadian Memories. By S. Macnaventran. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This volume of records of Empire-makers, pioneers, big business 
men and other persons of importance suffers from the disabilities 
of the professional writer when confronted with business. Miss 
Macnaughtan, who was an author, did not despise the business man. 
She did not feel as did Whistler when he told a Stock Exchange 
friend that it was a good thing “ we artists ” did not go down to the 
house, as they would drive the business men out of existence: she 
belonged to that other, humbler class who has an unswerving and not 
very discriminate admiration for practical men, and takes their boasts 
at their surface value. We do not mean that Lord Strathcona, Sir 
William van Horne, Sir William Mackenzie and Sir Donald Mann 
were not competent conductors of great enterprises, but we cannot 
take these heroes as seriously as they take themselves, and as Miss 
Macnaughtan takes them. They are all, in these pages, very much 
alive. They are all indefatigable, untiring, Napoleonic, never- 
resting. Miss Macnaughtan writes : 

In real hard work and sleepless toil it would be difficult, we 
believe, to outstrip the record of the men who have made Canada. 
Sir Edward Blake used hardly to allow himself more than half-an- 
hour’s sleep at a time, and this he most often took at his writing 
table when, with his arms stretched out on the papers in front of 
him, he would lay down his head for this brief amount of repose. 
Sir William van Horne remarks with a shrug of his shoulders, “ Sleep 
is a mere matter of habit and one can easily do without it.” Sir 
William Mackenzie tells us that he has not had a holiday for twenty- 
ene years. 

It is a great pity that Miss Macnaughtan died before revising this 
beok. We cannot believe that she would not have seen how ridiculous 
some portions are and would not have modified the impression con- 
veyed by her text as it stands. There are a few passages in the book 
which show the gentle humour of the author of “A Lame Dog’s 
Diary,” but they are mere oases in a volume which is otherwise a 
belated edition of Self- Help. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


By Lord ASKWITH 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
AND DISPUTES 


Sir Lynden Macassey in The Sunday Times: “The most 
authoritative and illuminating statement yet imparted to the 
public of the factors which lie at the root of our present in- 
dustrial turmoil.” 21s. net. 




















By Admiral W. S. SIMS 


THE VICTORY AT SEA 


In collaboration with B. J. HENDRICK. The Times: “A 
notable book in the best possible spirit . a story of 
stirring times and great deeds told in a generous and gallant 
way.” 21s. net. 














HISTORY of the GREAT WAR 
Based on Official Documents 


SEABORNE TRADE 


By C. E. FAYLE. Vol. I. The Cruiser Period. A section 
of the History of the Great War based on Official Documents, 
prepared by direction of the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. With Case of Maps. 21s.net. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE 


By P. HUME BROWN, LL.D., F.B.A., late Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland. With a Prefatory Note by VISCOUNT 
HALDANE. In two Illustrated volumes. 86s. net. 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL MAHAN : 


NAVAL PHILOSOPHER. By C. CARLISLE TAYLOR, 
“Mr. Taylor does full justice to his subject, and to the 
personal character and home life of Mahan.”—The Times. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE RITCHIES IN INDIA 


Extracts from the Correspondence of William Ritchie, 
1828-1862; and Personal Reminiscences of Gerald Ritchie, 
1853-1896. Compiled and Edited by GERALD RITCHIE. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND POLITICS 


By W. H. CARNEGIE, Sub-Dean of Westminster Abbey ; 
Speaker’s Chaplain of the House of Commons. The object 
of this book is to call attention to certain problems which 
the circumstances of the times invest with urgent interest. 


ADVENTURES IN WARS gh 


OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONSULATE 


By A. MOREAU DE JONNES, Member of the Institute. 
Translated by Brigadier-General A. J. ABDY, C.B., C.B.E. 
18s. net 


PERSONAL ASPECTS of JANE AUSTEN 


4 MARY A. AUSTEN-LEIGH. New light on the home 
life of Jane Austen, and much information of great interest 
to her wide circle of admirers. With Illustrations. 9s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN ART 


By E. B. HAVELL. A concise survey of Indian Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture and ——a the student, the general 
reader and travellers in India. With 252 Illustrations. 


COUNT DE ROCHECHOUART, 


MEMOIRS OF. In France, Southern Russia, in the 
Napoleonic Wars, and as Commandant of Paris. Illustrated. 
16s. net, 
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Burford, Past and Present. 
6s. net. 

Mrs. Gretton’s book is a model of how local history should be written. 
It is based on her husband’s larger work, to be issued by the Oxford 
Press, and that will be needed by all students of the minute details of 
local records, but Mrs. Gretton’s handy little volume, with its few 
carefully chosen illustrations, is exactly the thing for the visitor. 
It has as much charm as Dr. Warde Fowler’s Kingham, and at the same 
time exhibits a liveliness and acuteness of observation which are all 
her own. She deals in turn with the origins of the town, the Church, 
the Priory and Grammar School, the Manor, and ends with two 
chapters taking the history of the town from 1800 to 1920. Perhaps 
Mrs. Gretton is a little too patriotic in her claim of superiority for 
Burford ; we may concede that it is better, because more complete than 
Chipping Campden or Broadway, but North Leach or Painswick has 
each, in its way, a beauty, a distinction which not even Burford 
can rival. 


By M. Srurce Gretron. Blackwell. 


THE CITY 


HE depression continues, although now and again 
there is a small recovery, and many people are 
asking themselves if a bad crash can be avoided. 

Some of the banks must be saddled with bad debts from 
the sharp fall in the value of stocks of both kinds, merchan- 
dise as well as investment securities. It may seem strange 
to read of bad times and yet hear of fine company profits 
and dividends, but it must be remembered that the reports 
which now appear may cover an accounting period which 
started early in 1919. At the South Durham Steel and 
Iron Company meeting, the chairman, Lord Furness, 
referred rather gloomily to the increased competition from 
abroad, particularly France, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
and to the increased railway rates. It was incumbent, 
he said, not only to cut down national expenditure and 
eliminate waste, but also to increase production. He then 
proposed a dividend of 25 per cent., “ this being the highest 
dividend that has been paid in the history of the Company, 
with the exception of the year 1913, when a similar dividend 
was distributed.” 
* * * 

Three of the great Argentine railway companies, the 
Buenos Aires Great Southern, Buenos Aires Western, and 
the Buenos Aires and Pacific, have combined in a most 
interesting experiment, for they are going to work an 
Argentine oil property contiguous to the oilfields which 
were recently discovered in Argentina and are being 
developed successfully by the Argentine Government. The 
fuel problem is a most important one to the Argentine 
railways, for before the war they used principally Welsh 
coal, which in 1914 cost, delivered at Buenos Aires, about 
83s. per ton. This coal is now practically unobtainable in 
Argentina, and American coal has to be used, for which £9 
a ton has to be paid, and the supply is none too sure. The 
chairman of the Buenos Aires and Pacific, Lord St. Davids, 
said at the meeting the other day that if there were a pro- 
longed strike in the United States and coal exports were 
forbidden, he did not know how in the world Argentine 
railways could be run. In the matter of recent discoveries 
of oil, the United Kingdom is in much the same position as 
Argentina, and it will be interesting to compare the polic 
of the two Governments as regards the question of who shall 
derive the profits of such a windfall—to use an exceptionally 
—— metaphor. Our Government quite recently 
endeavoured to endow the owners of land on which oil was 
found with a new source of income, but this kindly thought 
was too much even for the present House of Commons. 
The attitude of the Argentine Government is shown in the 
following extract from the last quarterly trade report of the 
London and Brazilian Bank : 

Proposals were made recently to the Argentine Government by a 
representative of the Whitehall Petroleum Corporation for the ex- 
ploration, working and development of the petroleum fields of this 
country, for which unlimited capital would have been forthcoming, 
but as the Government was unwilling to waive the right to complete 
technical control of the operations, the negotiations fell through. 
It is evident, from official declarations, that this-Government will 
refuse to consider any proposition, however tempting, which would 
involve the appropriation by private concerns of one of the greatest 
sources of wealth of the country’s sub-soil, and other advantageous 
offers to take over part of the area reserved for future extensions of 
the State petroleum wells have been rejected in toto. Notwithstanding, 
the Government is thoroughly alive to the importance of developing 
and extending its oil wells, and it is announ that a definite scheme 
to achieve this object will be presented shortly by the Ministry of 

_ Agriculture, which has been studying the question in all its aspects 
in conjunction with its technical advisers. 


In the meantime, a new boring effected recently in a section of the 
reserve area at Comodoro Rivadavia, hitherto untapped, is giving 
an excellent result. 


Speaking of Argentina, it is interesting to note that that 
country is becoming quite an important exporter of butter, 
and possibly many readers have unwittingly been con- 
sumers of this product, for up to quite recently all the butter 
exported came to this country. During the present year, 
however, large quantities have gone to the United States, 
France, Italy and Belgium. 


* * * 


The problem of the cost of living is apparently as acute in 
Argentina as here, and is responsible for some of the measures 
which are briefly reported by cablegram, such as the prohibi- 
tion for the time being of the exports of wheat, the expropria- 
tion at a low price of part of the production of the Argentine 
sugar concerns, etc. The municipality of Buenos Aires 
has sold direct to its citizens at moderate prices boots and 
shoes, clothing and articles of food, and the railway com- 

anies, it is stated, quite recently gave their employees 
‘ spontaneously ” an increase of pay, which may or may 
not be due to the fact that the two rival railway unions, 
which have hitherto divided the allegiance of railwaymen 
in that country (one of them consisting of drivers and 
stokers, as in the case of the United Kingdom), have just 


amalgamated. 
* * 


Surely it has never occurred before in the world’s history 
that Governments were so much occupied with the exploita- 
tion of one particular commodity as is the case now with oil. 
In Holland a battle has been raging for some years as to 
who shall have the privilege and the profit of developing 
the great Djambi Oilfields, which were discovered some 
time ago in the Dutch East Indies. This concession has 
been the object of a great struggle between the world’s two 
big oil groups, viz., Standard Oil on the one hand and the 
Royal Dutch-Shell combine on the other, whilst the Dutch 
Socialists have strongly urged that the Government should 
itself work these fields. The Dutch Government has now 
introduced a Bill which, if adopted, will entrust the working 
of the oilfield to a new company, half the capital of which 
will be held by the Dutch East Indian Government and 
half by the Bataafsche Petroleum Company, a member of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group. The Bataafsche Company 
is to supply the technical management, but the new Company 
is to be controlled by five Directors, three of whom are to 
be nominated by the Dutch Minister of the Colonies. As 
to the profits, the first 10 per cent. is to be placed to reserve, 
the next 10 per cent. goes to the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Company in return for its management, and of the balance, 
60 per cent. goes to the State and 40 per cent. to the other 
shareholders, these proportions being altered, to 70 and 
30 per cent. respectively if the profits exceed a certain 
amount, whilst the directors also receive a percentage of 
the profits. In connection with this arrangement it Is 
interesting to note that the British Government is in partner- 
ship with an oil company in the Anglo-Persian Oilfields in 
which the Government holds about two-thirds of the 
ordinary shares; this shareholding is now very profitable, 
which may account for the rumour flying about that it is 
to be sold to private interests in order to propitiate the 


United States Government ! 
A. Emi DAVIES. 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO. Ltd. 


GUILD SOCIALISM. 


A Critical Examination. By G. C. FIELD, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 
Cloth. 5s. net. 

There has been little in the way of detailed criticism of the National Guild 
equa. end t ts Ghesetese oft thn coase soseemey hat those who are unable to 
accept the a os doctrines should state clearly what are the defects they 
find in this alleged social panacea. 

“Mr. Field’s book is well written = and well argued and omtates suggestions 
which are not lightly to be brushed aside.”—Fabian New 

“Tt seems to us difficult to sellin the lack of bias nas the abundance of 
living interest which are here combined.’"—Manchester Guardian. 








THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


An Essay on Representative Democracy. By J. L. 
STOCKS. 5s. net. 


Many who use the word “ democracy,” whether in praise or blame, too often 
show that they bave no clear vision of its true meaning. It is only by developing 
carefully and in detail the implications of the democratic idea that we can gain 
any degree of clearness as to its power and value. 

at eee admirable discussion, in intelligible language, of the chief blems 
of political democracy. Numbers of people are being driven to think on big 
issues and = book of Mr. Stocks may be recommended as the best available 
guide to this thinking."—Manchester Guardian. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, M.A., M.B., C.M., 
LL.D., Author of “ New Poems,” “ Science, Matter and 
Immortality,” ete. Cloth. 5s. net. 

“The author has the art of imparting freshness to the study of the Human 
Body and he places before the reader various scientific facts in a fascinatin 
— and in a way likely t® compel attention and interest.”—The ‘Medical 

‘ames. 

“ Interesting as well as informing. . . . Well worth reading.”—Literary World 





A Selection from the well-known 


FINE ART SERIES 
Each volume profusely illustrated by artists of reputation. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE. 


Ff By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Arranged 
by A. A. METHLEY, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by Gorpon 
Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 7s. 6d, 


CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN. 
By G. I. WHITHAM, Author of “ Basil, the Page.’’ 
Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
“G.I. Whitham is oneag Ge most successful writers of history for children, 
and in ‘ Captive Royal Children’ she is at her best.”—Church Times. 
THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
NOBLE KNIGHTS. 
By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition. 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
By MARY MACLEOD. [5th Edition. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 
By E. F. BUCKLEY. 
TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [2nd Edition. 


[3rd Edition. 





THE ANIMAL WHY-BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. Illustrated in 
Colours by Epwitn Noss, R.B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book of Natural History on interesting lines. 32 Pictures painted in a 
= at original style, beautifully produced in chromo-lithography, besides 


“ ory capital book.”—Field. 





THE TALE OF TOMMY TINFOIL. 
By Mrs. CLAYTON PALMER, Author of “ Supposin’ ’ 
“The Story of Angelina Wacks.” &c. Tllustrated in 
Colours. Cloth. 5s. net. 





THREE LITTLE SISTERS. 


By ELLINOR BARRINGTON-KENNETT, Author of 
“ Four Little Brothers.” Illustrated in Colours by Gorpon 
Browne, R.I. Cloth. 5s. net. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. Ltd. 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 























THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE. 


The Sakiemaal Bookshop. 





The London Literary Lounge has in stock new and 
standard publications on the Fine Arts, Economics, 
Sociology, History, Travel, and indeed all subjects, in- 
cluding the latest Poetry and Fiction: the Booklover 
is invited to visit the Lounge, and is assured that the 
obligation to purchase is non-existent. 


Books for Christmas Presents. 


At this season the Christmas Present is in everyone’s 
thoughts. A book makes an ideal present, for in endless 
variety of style there are books for every mood and 
every age. Among this year’s Christmas books are 
many works illustrated by well-known artists, and we 
have a good selection of books in fine bindings. 


Children’s books—illustrated for the little ones—and 
Stories by their favourite authors for the elder boys 
and girls find a place on our shelves. 

Catalogue on application. 


REMAINDERS.—A large section is devoted to books in new con. 
dition at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. A list will be sent on 
request, but as it contains only a small selection of titles from our stock 
of these reduced books we should welcome inquiries or a personal in 
spection of our shelves. 


ITALIAN BOOK SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE : 
Sir FREDERICK KENYON, K.C.B., Director of the British Museum, 


Chairman. 
Sir JOHN Y. W. MACALISTER, F.8.A., Secretary of the Royal Society 


of Medicine 
C. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Esq., LL.D., Librarian of the London Library. 
Professor EDMUND GARDNER, Litt. D., Universities of London and 
Manchester. 
Professor CESARE FOLIGNO, University of Oxford. 
EDWARD BULLOUGH, MAA., University of Cambridge. 
Commendatore ARTHUR SERENA, J.P., F.R.G.S, 
EDWARD HUTTON, ’ 
T. BOSTON BRUCE, .. Counsel to the Italian Embassy. 
8) DE CASTELVECCHIO, University of London. 
Mrs. G. M. TREVELYAN 
Mrs. AUBREY WATERFORD. 
Secretary: Miss GERTRUDE M. FAULDING. 





The above society has been formed with the approval of the pate 
and British Governments for the encouragement of Italian studies in 

this country and for facilitating the sale of books. A convenient centre 
has been found in the LONDON LITERARY LOUNGE, where visitors 
may see modern and standard Italian literature, periodicals, ca Se, 
on 4 of reference, and the most highly recommended educational 


Art and music also will be represented, and lovers of Italian culture, 
who are cordially invited to the . need feel under no 


obligation 
i. books. Every attempt will “be made to assist the inquirer 
student, sy ~gretarnarneninatierncanrstnnetad vena diatecnmmaas 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, L™: 


English and Foreign Booksellers, 
14a, CLIFFORD ST.°s2%°" LONDON,W. 1. 
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Just Published. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF CAMBRIDGE POETS, 1914 
—1920. 

Edited by EDWARD DAVISON. Crown 8vo- 





Price 7s. 6d. net (postage 7d.). 


The volume will include selections from the of 
G. R. Ackerley (Magdalene), Martin Armstrong (Pembroke), 
Rupert Brooke (King’s), Gerald Bullett (jesus), A. Y. 
Campbell (S#. John's), Norman Davey (Clare), James Elroy 
Fl (Trinity), Siegfried Sassoon (Clave), J. C. e 
(St. John’s), R. C. Trevelyan (Trinity), Kathleen Mont- 
gomery Wallace (Girton), and many others. 











Just Published. 
DEMOSTHENES DEMOBILISED: A Record of 
Cambridge Union Society Debates, February, 1919 
—June, 1920. 


By W. L. McNAIR, B.A., LL.B., G. H. SHAKES- 
PEARE, B.A., LL.B., J. W. MORRIS, B.A., LL.B., 
D. M. REID, B.A., LL.B., Ex-Presidents of the Union. 
Demy 8vo, boards. Price 6s. net (postage 6d.). 


With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN» 
M.P., and an Introduction by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. 
(St. John’s). 

The book will contain an impression of the debates in 
which prominent politicians of every party took a. a 
detailed account of the principal speeches, and an individual 
criticism of the regular speakers. 

All profits are to be devoted to the Union Pension Fund. 






























Now Ready. 
THE FIRST GREAT WOMAN OF HISTORY. 


THE LIFE OF THE KING OF THE SOUTH AND 
NORTH, KAMARI’A, DAUGHTER OF THE SUN, 
HATSHEPSUT. 


A Pageant of Court Life in Old Egypt in the Early 
XVIIIth Dynasty, reconstructed from the Monuments. 
By TERENCE GRAY. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Price 14s. net; full canvas 15s. (postage Is.). 

In this pageant there passes before our eyes swift pictures 
of her life from the time when in a moment of danger to the 
Egyptian empire she stepped into the breach, caused by 
the death of her brother, and obtained from her aged father 
the throne of the Two Lands, defying opposition by as- 
suming the garments of a man and ruling with a capacity 
worthy of her race. 


A CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENT FOR EVERYBODY. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO STRING FIGURES. 


By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Illustrations. Price 
2s. (postage 2d.). 
The making of String Figures has already justified its 
description as a hobby fascinating to most people and 
readily mastered. 


A BOOK FOR ALL LOVERS OF CHILDREN. 


WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. 


By SYDNEY COPE MORGAN. With Illustrations by 
JOAN BUCKMASTER. 8vo cloth. Price 6s. net (postage 
6d.). 
“Mr. Morgan has given us a very charming story of child 
life, simply and pleasantly written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HISTORY OF 99 SQUADRON, Independent Force, 


Royal Air Force, March, 1918—November, 1918. 


By Squadron-Leader L. A. PATTINSON, D.S.O., 
M.C., D.F.C. Feap. 4t0, boards. Price 15s. net (postage 
6d.). 


These books can be obtained through all booksellers. 
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CECIL PALMER. 


IN THE CLOUDS ABOVE BAGHDAD. By 
Lieut.-Col. J. E. TENNANT, D.S.O., M.C. Illustrated 
with many Photographs. Demy 8vo. 145s. net. 








SHAKESPEARE IDENTIFIED. 
LOONEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LAW. By Sir 
GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


By J. THomas 
21s. net. 


GEORGE 





THE MEANING OF NATIONAL GUILDS. By 
MAURICE B. RECKITT and C. E. BECHHOFER. 
A new revised Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 

CREDIT POWER AND DEMOCRACY. By Major 
C. H. DOUGLAS. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. By Major C. H. 
DOUGLAS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE MURDER OF EDWIN DROOD. A new 
Solution of the Mystery by PERCY T. CARDEN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





LADY ADELA. By Gsratp GovLp. Illustrated 


by Wr Dyson. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


A MISCELLANY OF POETRY. Second Edition. 
Edited by W. KEAN SEYMOUR. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A PEKE’S PILGRIMAGE. By Mase. Romer. 
Illustrated by G. D. TrpmarsH. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


ARACHNE: A _ PLAY. By AprLwaripE Eprn 
PHILLPOTTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 





Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 





14, 16,18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 











LIFE - STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


Each 128 pp., with four half-tone Portraits or Illustrations. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d.; in Paper Cover, 
2s. net, by post 2s. 3d. The 4 vols. post free (cloth), 
15s. or (paper cover) 8s. 9d. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 

“ Dr. Huxley tells the story of his father’s career with an attractive clearness, 
and sheds no little light on the philosopher’s character by intimate personal 
touches.” —Review of Reviews. 

AUGUSTE COMTE. 
By F. J. GOULD. 
“ Gives the story, told for the first time in English, of the personal life of 
Comte.”—Daily Graphic. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 
“ A capital contribution to a unique life history.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


ROBERT OWEN. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. 
“ This brilliant monograph ought to have a wide circulation.”—Star. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MORALS. 
By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. viii.+460 pp. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 18s. net, by post 188. 6d. 

“There is certainly noth better of its kind in existence, and if we were 
~~ mention one as gi we should frankly find it difficult to do so.”— 
A PICTURE BOOK OF EVOLUTION. 

By DENNIS HIRD, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 
384 pp. Cr. 8vo. Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, by 
post 13s. 

A beautifully produced work in specially attractive binding. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 
By Sir G. G. GREENWOOD. 368 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net, by post 13s. 
Charmingly written, and forms a most valuable addition to advanced literature. 


Complete Catalogue and copy of “ Literary Guide” (16 pp. 
monthly, 4d.) free on receipt of post-card. 


London: WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
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SEND BOOKS AS XMAS GIFTS. 





AN IDEAL GIFT. Second Impression. 


| THE JESUS OF POETS AND PROPHETS. 
l By RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 


. 6d. net. 

i) og Christian Movement has established a reputation for 

publishing virile and illuminating literature, and this book will certainly 
enhance that reputation.”— Record. 
| THE MASTER BUILDER. READY NOW. 
A Study in the Life and Religious Development of the 
Apostle Paul. By J. MATHERS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

4s. 6d. net. Paper, 3s. net. 


Fourth Impression in the Press. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE. 
By the Rev. A. H. GRAY, D.D., Author of ‘“‘ As Tommy 
Sees Us,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
An attempt to present the message of Jesus as He gave it to the world. 


You will find guidance as to the Best Books to give children in 


A CHILD’S BOOKSHELF. 
Suggestions on Children’s Reading, with an Annotated 
List of Books on Heroism, Service, Patriotism, Friend- 
liness, Joy and Beauty, by LILIAN STEVENSON. 

Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
ee Seas Oo eaten by ol who Rate to Go wih ten.” 
“TI can’t imagine a happier chance for children than to browse among 
Miss Stevenson’s shelves. She has done them and us a great service.”— 

Res. A. A. David, Headmaster of Rugby. 
“A most useful piece of work, admirably done”—Preparatory Schools 


SOME CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION. 
By AGNES S. PAUL, M.A., late Headmistress of 
Clapham High School. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
“ Lectures such as these, at once sincere and sympathetic, as well as 
keenly responsive to the problems of modern life and thought, deserve 
"~The Times Educational Supplement. 


The famous Fosdick series— 


THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER. 

Fifteenth Edition. 
By Dr. H. E. FOSDICK, F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
In the same series are “The Meaning of Prayer.”’ 


Fifteenth Edition. 38. 6d. net. “The Meaning of 
Faith.” Second Edition. 5s. net. 
THE EVER-PRESENT CHRIST. 
By EBEN J. IVES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
2s. net. 

A study in the practice of the presence of Christ, including chapters 
on some of the great Christian mystics and saints, such as Brother Law 
rence, Jeremy Taylor and others. 

THE PURPOSE OF PRAYER. 
A Popular Treatment of the Philosophy of Prayer. 
By JOHN BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
Boards. 6s. net. 

“Mr. Bretherton has realised with great acuteness, and treats succinctly 
and capably the difficult questions which occur to every thoughtful mind 
al prayer. It is difficult to think of any practical problem not covered 
in his twenty-four chapters.”"—The Times [i —— Supplement. 
VITAL FORCES OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 

By Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D., D.Sc., New 
College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Written b of | Pe 
Time 7 gue tho Roding cuthertites em the Apestelie Ag 
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New Book by T. R. GLOVER, LL.D.,— Ready Shorily. 
JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN. 


Crown 8vo. 272 pp. 6s. net. Companion volume 
to the religious classic, ‘‘ The Jesus of History.” 











In the Press. 
FOR THE FAITH. 
By ANNIE H. SMALL, Author of “ Letters to My 
wd Friends.”” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Paper, 
38. net. 
Ae Atty Yt yf ft - 
avier, - 
heroes of India, Japan, China, and of North and South bameiea. _ 
A MEMOIR OF LESLIE JOHNSTON. 
By EDWYN BEVAN, M.A., Hon. Fellow New College, 
Oxford. Author of ‘“‘ The House of Seleucus,” “‘ Indian 
Nationalism,” etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Write for Catalogue and List of Xmas Gift Books. 
| 
1} 


A large selection of books of other Publishers, Xmas Cards 
and Calendars may be examined and purchased at the 
Bookroom. 


32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


An arresting love story of an American Man and an English 
Maid by Arthur Beverley Baxter, Author of “The Blower 
of Bubbles.” 


THE PARTS MEN PLAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Elise Durwent, a curious creature, passionate. wayward, and brave, through- 
ay —— alive and, in her forcefulness and kerm, the great success of 


Times. 
“ The book is a great one because it touches so many sides of existence. The 
picture of London’s Bohemia is worthy of Leonard Merrick.”—Evening Standard. 


NEW NATURE BOOKS. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS 
OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Royal 8vo. 


With 16 Page Illustrations by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
It will be evident to all lovers of Nature that Mr. Batten’s wonderful first- 
hand knowledge of his subject could only be acquired by sympathetic and keen 
personal observation. 


THE WILD UNMASKED. 
By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 


A fase book about Birds and Beasts by the Author of Pinion and 
Paw, &c. With 8 Black-and-White Illustrations and Jacket in three 
colours by HARRY ROUNTREE. 


“* Mr. St. Mars has as intimate a knowledge of the habits of the jungle as he has 
of the common English hedgehog. To him they are all very human, and he makes 
them seem so té us.”—Country Life. 
OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 
By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 
Author of Snapshots of the Wild, &c. A series of strong Short Stories with, 
as a rule, Nature for a background. 
TRACKS AND TRACKING. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 2s. net. 


96 es. Illustrated. Cloth limp. A Book for Boy Scouts, Girl Guides 
and every lover of Woodcraft. 





21s. net 


* A jolly little book which will set every Boy Scout hunting for spoor on his 
next country walk.”"—London Evening Standard. 
SOME BRITISH BIRDS. 2s. 6d. net. 


A book for Boys and Girls. With Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White. 192 pages. 


MEMORIES OF WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A., R.E. 
By HIS WIFE. 6s. net. 
With Illustrations. Introduction by the Rev. JOHN KELMAN, D.D. 

Mr. Hole was an intimate personal friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, and in 
this volume there are many references to their frequent meotings. 

LORNA DOONE. 

By R. D. BLACKMORE. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Superb Gift Book. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 13 Original 
Drawings in Colour and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

LADS OF THE LOTHIANS. 

With the Royal Scots in Gallipoli. By ESCOTT LYNN, 
Illustrated by HORACE GAFFRON. 6s. net. 

“ Mr. Escott Lynn has never disappointed his boyish public. He possesses all 
the good gifts that go towards making a writer of adventure stories. Then, too, 
he has the knack of claiming the reader's interest from the first page to the last, 
a brief, clear diction, and at times an unexpected touch of poetry.””—Oullook. 
CAUGHT OUT! 

A Public School Story. By KENT CARR. 
Illustrated by PERCY TARRANT. 

“ Here before me at last is a book, a new school tale, which awakens al! the 
old enthusiasm. I started it yesterday and finished it in bed. Perhaps Kent 
Carr has written many tales as fine as The snepine of Jephson's, but this is the 
first | have stumbled on. It is great.”"—New Witness. 

THE SCHOOL TORMENT. 
By ELSIE OXENHAM. 
Illustrated by H. C. EARNSHAW. 

“ Elsie Oxenham is an expert in the description of life in girls’ schools.” 

— Scotsman. 


A RIOTOUS TERM AT ST. NORBERT’S. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 6s. net. 
Illustrated by PERCY TARRANT. 
“Miss Baldwin's stories are charming, and just such as appreciative young 
ladies will delight in.”"—Liverpool Post. 
THE MERRY FIVE AND “ TORONTO.” 
By EDNA LAKE. 
Illustrated by W. RAINEY. 
A bright out-of-doors story in which the terrier “‘ Toronto " figures prominently, 


MARGARET AND THE CURRANT BUNNY. 
By EDITH L. ELIAS. 6s. net, 


A charmingly original wonder story by the Author of Periwinkle’s Island. 
6 Black-and- White Iilustrations and Chapter Headings by MOLLY 
SENATAR. 





6s. net. 


6s. net. 


5s. net. 


“ The ideas are so quaint and original, so poetical (Periwinkle’s Island),that 
they remind one of Macterlinck, and if Mrs. Elias continues to write fairy tales 


in this strain she will make a big name for herself.”—Ladies’ Field. 
KIDDIE KAR BOOK. 
Verses by RICHARD J. WALSH. 7s. 6d. net. 


Iilustrations by SARAH 8. STILLWELL WEBER. 


This volume contains delightful page [llustrations in Colour and Decorative 
Pictures in Black and White. In view of the coming of tne Kiddie Kar this 
volume should ~reve « welcome ecquisition *o the nursery. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Square, London, W. 1; 
and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
At all Booksellers. 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 


Ready next week. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 
THE NEW SOCIETY 


By WALTER RATHENAU. 
“‘ If the state of things I have foreseen is Hell, then we have 
earned Hell. . . . But is it Hell? That depends on our- 


selves.”’ 
7 7 * + * * 7 . 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 


from Locke to Bentham. By HAROLD LASKI, of the 
London School of Economics, sonietime Exhibitioner of New 
College, Oxford, Dept. of History in Harvard University, &c. 
CoNTENTs: I.—Introduction. I1.—The Principles of the 
Revolution. III.—Church and State. IV.—The Era of Stag- 
nation. V.—Signs of Change. VI.—Burke. VII.—The Foun- 

dations of Economic Liberalism. 

* * * * * . » - 


Crown 8vo. Bound. 2s. 6d, net. 


THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY 


By W. TUDOR JONES, M.A., Ph.D., Author of * 
Training of Mind and Will,” &c. 

This little volume is a sequel to “‘ The Training of Mind and 
Will,” which has had such a wide welcomie. The main object 
of the previous volume was to emphasise the inward side of 
Life, that of the present is to show the indissoluble connection 
of the inward and outward aspects of Life in the making of 
personality. | 














* * oo * * ~ * 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 18s. net. 


THE WORLD’S FOOD RESOURCES 


y J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Economic Geo- 
graphy in Columbia University, Author of ‘ Industrial 
Commercial Geography,” &e. 
“ With wide knowledge and abundant detail Prof. Russell 
Smith justifies his faith in the future of the world’ s food supply. 
. . We are unfeignedly grateful to him.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 











OUTLINES OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION, 


a course of lectures given at Sheffield University, Contents include :-— 
Finance, Works Design, Works Transport, Produ uction, 
Personnel, Sales Management. Illustrated 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROL. 


Light. 

y F. M. LAWSON. 
who are engaged on 0 
governing all control and , and to show how these can be a) 
to industry with complete success in every case. 8s. 


LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
Edited by B. MUSCIO, M.A., Late Univer. 
mental Psychology, Cambridge. 
delivered at a school for the study of industrial ryoo ee ie 
chiefly from the psychological point of view, held a’ 5 Sa in 1 
under the direction of —\ 8. C. Myers, F.B.8., Director of the 


isation work 


COMMON SENSE AND LABOUR. 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER. The Author not only describes his o 


capital and labour), but also the actual 


on the labour situation. 


CURRENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FORCES. 
panes by L. D. — With = Bee = pm | by J. H. ROBINSON. 
A mos' f social and economi 
1a importance to students of social and industrial Bae 


6d. net. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGE 

Compiled and Edited by eee BLOOMFIELD. 

this volume is to present the ma’ av: 

of employment yp in the form of a handbook for ready refer- 

ence. It will be of 

interested in the human problems of management. 
PROBLEMS OF LABOUR. 

Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. A collection of articles a 

extracts from various publications on the which d in rs 

opinion of the editor 

management. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS. 





The 


8s. 6d. net. 





net. 


important articles on modern 
subject from all angles. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. Complete List post free from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


dustrial movements presentin 
10s. 6d. 


experiences 0! 
The work forms one of the most important contributions to ad literature 
+ net. 


Compiled and Edited by eA: BLOOMFIELD. A collection of 
the 
+ net. 


PITMAN’S “INDUSTRIAL” SERIES 


By R. O. HERFORD, H. T. HILDAGE and H. G. JENKINS, based on 


net. 


The Application to Industry of Direction, Control and 


Tho paxpeso of Cts werk & te ast Befase Chase 
the true fundame mye 


° = 
sity Demonstrator in Experi 
This is a selection of the. lectures 


Psychological “= = 


observations (which are drawn a, an intimate | ate 4 of both 
f various industries, 


ic truth of out- 


purpose 0 
on = new eitet 
particular value to industrial executives who are 


e most esotel to those concerned ay 3 











Che Calbot Press 


NEW ISSUES. 
FOUR IRISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 


GEORGE BARRETT, B.A., JAMES ARTHUR O'CONNOR, WALTER 
FREDERICK OSBORNE, R.H.A., and NATHANIEL HONE, R.H.A. 
Critical and Bi Essays on the principal Irish Landscape Painters, 
= Bibliography, Index, and Summary of Sale Prices. By THOMAS 
DKIN, B.L., Governor of The National Gallery, Dublin. Illustrated. 
quarto. ‘21s. net. 


IRISH UNIONISM 


By J. WINDER GOOD, Author of “ Ulster in Ireland.” 6s. net. 
“Mr. Good writes Iincisively. He leaves no loophole. His arguments are 
merciless because they are founded on fact.”—Jrish Independent. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SINN FEIN 


By R. M. HENRY, M.A., Queen's University, Belfast. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Henry writes with an intimate knowledge | of Irish affairs. He is a 
competent ide through the maze of Irish politics.”"—Birmingham Daily Post, 
“One of the most valuable and informing accounts of Irish Nationalism since 
the death of Parnell that have yet appeared.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


A new Book by the Author of “ A Munster Twilight,” 


THE HOUNDS OF BANBA 


By DANIEL CORKEEFY. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. net. 
“ It is vivid, delicate and touching from beginning to end, and is distinguished 
by its freshness, its brilliancy and its vigour.”"—Dublin Evening Herald. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND 


By D. A. CHART, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A popular history of the economic conditions under which Ireland has 
developed. 


WHEN YOUTH MEETS YOUTH 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., — < 
Trish Judge.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


A complete Catalogue of New and Recent Siaieeiin may be 
had from the Publishers. 


DUBLIN: THE TALBOT PRESS, Limited. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Limited. 


* Reminiscences of an 


LONDON : 











Plays for a People’s Theatre 


THE PLAYS in THIS SERIES WILL MERIT the ATTENTION 
of THOSE WHOSE EYES ere TURNED TOWARDS the FUTURE. 


Price net 

1 THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. A Play in 
four Acts. By DOUGLAS GOLDRING - 3s. 6d. 

2 TOUCH AND GO. A Play with a 
“labour” interest. By D. H. LAWRENCE 3s. 6d. 

3 THE KINGDOM, THE POWER, AND 

THE GLORY. A "Morality in Case comes. 
By HAMILTON FYFE - 3s. 6d. 

4 THE GREEN RING. A Play in four Acts. 

Translated from the Russian of Zinaida 
Hippius by 8. 8. KOTELIANSKY - - 3s. 6d. 

5 LOVE-FIBS. A rustic Comedy in one Act. 
By MARGARET MACNAMARA - - - Is. 6d. 

6 LIGHT-GRAY OR DARK? A Play in one 
Act. By MARGARET MACNAMARA - Is. 6d. 

7 MRS. HODGES. A Comedy of rural 

politics in two Acts. By MARGARET 
MACNAMARA =.- : - - - - 2s. 

8 MEN AT WAR. A Play in two Soones. 
By STEPHEN SCHOFIELD - 2s. 

9 THE WITCH. A Drama in one Act. By 
MARGARET MACNAMARA - - Is. 6d. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 

THE HANDMAIDENS OF DEATH. A 

Play in one Act. By HERBERT TRE- i 


MAINE - - - : - ° . 





LONDON : C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, 
E.C. 4. 
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J. M. DENT and Sons, Ltd. 


SEND FOR FULL AUTUMN LIST 
The Truth About the Egyptian Campaign 
General Sir Archibald 

MURRAY’S DESPATCHES 


Illustrated. With Case of Maps. Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 
oe Bt Se ee 0 SS er ee Despatches 
’—Scotsman. 








jan in a f 
Pavel yi, -3 permanent o> ...- crushing com. 
mentary, irrefutable, unanswerable.”— Atheneum. 
Two New Books 





By W. H. HUDSON 
Birds of La Plata 


In Two Volumes. With 22 Coloured Plates by H.GRONVOLD. 37s. 6d. net- 
Po ng CO ee’ | y 4 - 
Mr. Hudson’s writing . admirable illustrations by 
Mr. Sir HL. Gronvold. "—Times Literary Supplement. 


Dead Man’s Plack 


AND AN OLD THORN. 7s. 6d. 
Two new stories in which Mr. Hudson returns to the mystical and romant ic 
manner of “ The Purple Land.” 


“ 4A Delightjul Essayist”’ 


WINDFALLS 
By ALPHA - of - the - PLOUGH | 


Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. net. 
“There are few more charming essayists than ‘Alpha of the Plough 


LEAVES IN THE WIND and PEBBLES ON THE SHORE’ are 
published in an edition uniform with above, and the trilogy forms 
a delightful present for a book-lover. 


A Book for all Thoughtjul People 
The Essentials of Mysticism 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ She can interest those whom she calls ‘ normal people ’ in mysticism as 
few living writers can. *"—Daily News. 


3 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, Wc. 2. 
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CHRISTOPHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


“* The best first novel since the war.”—OBSERVER. 


Forward from Babylon 


By LOUIS GOLDING. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Remarkable Strength.’’—Tiwzs. 
“The book deserves to live.""—GLASGOW HERALD. 
* The hard, humorous good sense of his outlook has preserved 
unmarred the essential grandeur of the theme.” 
—DaILy HERALD. 


A Consulting Surgeon in the 
Near East 


By Col. A. H. TUBBY, C.B., A Consulting Surgeon to the Mediter- 
— vo ‘and Fgypuan Yorces from 1915 to 1919. Llustrated. 15s. 


Ralph Earl of Lovelace: A Memoir 


By MARY COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Lady Lovelace'’s attractive book.’’—Tiuxs. 


Original Sinners 
By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of “‘ Between the Acts,” etc. 6s. net. 


“A book no lover of letters can miss.""—OBSERVER. 
“* Brilliant in style and informed with sharp yet kindly satire."’ 


—SUNDAY TIMEs. 
Pilgrim Papers 


By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of “ Standing By,” etc. 6s. net 
“It is a wonderful book, so uliar, beautiful, soulful, and 
, that to outline it briefly would be desecration."’ 
—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
“Pure and majestic English.’’"—Tiuzs. 


Christianity and Christ 
By W. SCOTT PALMER, Author of “‘ A Modernist’s Diary.” 6s. net. 
** As full of religious as of literary beauty.’’—Timss, 








CHRISTOPHERS f: 22 BERNERS ST.,W.1 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
INTIMATE GOLF TALKS 


By ELON JESSUP (Associate Editor of Outing) 
and JOHN DUNCAN DUNN. With 82 Illustrations. 
15s. net. 


When John Duncan Dunn was head of the great Wanamaker indoor- 
golf school, Mr. Jessup came to interview and remained to play. In his 
introduction he says: “ These talks are more — interviews—they are 
the direct results of actual situations. . . . ay Ay 4 mk 
may be golfers who can make a better score a hn Dun 
Dunn, but I am thoroughly convinced there is not a man living who — 
more about golf and how to teach it.” 


VISIONS AND BELIEFS IN 
THE WEST OF IRELAND 


Collected and arranged by LADY GREGORY. With 
two Essays and Notes by W. B. YEaTsS. 2 Vols. 
Cloth. 22s. 6d. net. 


“ We have learned to be afraid of the dream — t ; but the Irish can dwell 

at ease in > borderland. So these not only survive, but grow ; 

and Lady Gregory has collected them alive and makes them live for us, 

+ Re yey throw ourselves into the state of those who 
This book ‘nant be of great value.”—T'imes. 


OLD SEED ON NEW GROUND 


By Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY. With 12 
Cartoons by Low. 7s. = net. 


“Canon Adderley’s very Rwy and original version of the Parables 
Tr tneck the unco” guid. bs t it is full of the sound stuff of Christianity. 
It recognises that the Almighty has a sense of humour.”—Daily Ezpress. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ITALIAN PEOPLE 


From the Barbarian Invasions to the Attainment of 
Unity. By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN (Mrs. 
George Macaulay Trevelyan). With 24 Ilustrations 
and 6 Maps. Cloth, 580 pp. 25s. net. 


“In writing a spirited, coh t and te history of Italy from the 
+t ph. to our own day, Tie should have deemed hardly pombe, ta 
possi in 








ios comics s int ie a de eemed fe 

view of the fascinating com my of the subject. Her is A | 
inte: and we t heartily to the many readers who would 
Hike to Meow more cbout cur Ballon ally ond. flew.” — Spectator. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2. 


SELECTIONS FROM FIFIELD’S LIST 





Complete list in 


“The late Samuel Butler was the greatest | yates 
of the latter half of the 19th century.” ier Shaw 


By GOD THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN. or 6d. — 
SAMUEL EREWHON. New Edition, the 14th. 6s. net. 
EREWHON REVISITED. 8th Edition. 5s. net. 
BUTLER THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. 13th Edition. 7s. net. 
NOTE-BOOKS OF BUTLER. 5th Edition. 7s. 
ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT ‘ND 
CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. 3rd Edition. 


print. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOMER. (Butler’s complete 

(“ Alps and Essays with Portrait and Biographical Shot). ne 

Sanctuaries,"’ S. » 

THE FAIR HAVEN. (A Religious Satire.) 2nd Kition. 

* Unconscious ( , net. 

” LIFE AND HABIT. 3rd Edition. - bet. 

Memory,” and | EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEW. 3rd Edition. _ 

“ Luck, or THE ILIAD OF HOMER. (A Prose Translation, ) 

Cunning?” 2nd Edition. + net, 
: A FIRST YEAR IN CANTERBURY. 2nd zation 

now ready . net. 

again.) SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. 8s. és: net. 


THE ODYSSEY. (A Prose Translation.) 8s. 6d. net. 
UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 3rd Edition. 88. 6d. 
LUCK, OR CUNNING? 2nd Edition. 8s. 6d. 





By EUGENE | THREE PLAYS BY BRIEUX. With Preface by 


BERNARD SHAW. 4th Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 





BRIEUX (“ Damaged Goods” sold separately, in wrappers, 
is. 6d. net.) 
By BERNARD] SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF 


SHAW BERNARD SHAW. New issue. Cloth. 5s. net. 





COLLECTED POEMS. Portrait by W. mee wy - 
Bound cloth gilt. 3rd Edition. 
By FORTY NEW POEMS. A later volume of a ns 
W.H included in “ Collected Poems.” Cloth. 4s. net, 
2 aaa THE SONG OF LIFE, and other New Poems. With 
DAVIES Portrait by Laura Knight. Cloth gilt. 5s. net, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP. 
With a Preface (and the title) by BERNARD SHAW. 








New Edition, the 5th, with a new Note by Author, 
5 Poems, and a Portrait of 1908. Cloth gilt. 
s. 6d. net, 
By E. R. er 7 = 44 — Soawer. we 
its. notes by BERNARD SHAW. ( 0 
PEASE nearly exhausted. ) 6s. net. 

















LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORDS'’ INN, E.C. 4, 
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THE 


LABOUR PARTY 
AND IRELAND. 


The Labour Party has always demanded Self- 
determination for Ireland. 


The British Cabinet, by its present climax of 
failure, has now plainly forfeited whatever rights it 
may have possessed to govern Ireland. 


The whole course of events of the past two years 
has demonstrated the futility of seeking to set 
limits to the Irish in their framing, for themselves, 
the Constitution to which they aspire. 


The Labour Party now urges that there is nothing 
for it but 


(1) To withdraw all the armed forces ; 


(2) To place the responsibility for maintaining order 
in each locality in Ireland (as in Great Britain 
outside the Metropolitan area) on the Local 
Authorities themselves; and 


(3) To provide for the immediate election, by pro- 
portional representation, of an entirely open 
Constituent Assembly, charged to work out, 
at the earliest possible moment, without limi- 
tations or fetters, whatever Constitution for 
Ireland the Irish people desire. 


So far as Ireland and Irish affairs are concerned, 
the Labour Party is prepared to allow Ireland to 
assume whatever form of Self-determination the 
great mass of the Irish people desire, with whatever 
Constitution, under whatever designation, and with 
whatever arrangements for local autonomy, and 
thereby allow Ireland to face its own difficulties in 
its own way—subject to only two conditions (which 
were accepted by the Irish Trades Union Congress 
at its meeting on November 16th): that it afforded 
protection to minorities, and that the Constitution 
should prevent Ireland from becoming a military or 
naval menace to Great Britain. 


It is the intention of the Labour Party to use every 
endeavour to bring home to the British public the 
facts regarding the present administration of Ireland. 
The Parliamentary Labour Party suggested the 
‘ appointment of an independent Commission to 
enquire into the allegations regarding reprisals. 
This suggestion was contemptuously refused by the 
Government. Organised Labour has, therefore, 
appointed a Commission representative of the Labour 
Party and the Parliamentary Labour Party, to 
visit Ireland in order to ascertain the truth regarding 
the policy and methods of the British Government. 


The Labour Party has also decided to conduct a 
great National Campaign to enlighten the public 
on the facts of the Irish situation, and to present 
the Labour policy outlined above. 


An earnest appeal is made to all people of goodwill 
who realise the need for a campaign of public 
enlightenment on the Irish problem and who 
desire the fulfilment of a democratic policy for 
the solution of Irish ills to give financial support 
te this work. 


Contributions should be sent to the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P., Secretary of the Labour 
Party, 33, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 









Smith and the Pharaohs 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Will especially delight those readers who are fond of short 
stories.”—Court Journal. 
“An ingenious and delightful yarn.”—The Globe. 
‘* Little Flower .. . a really delightful study of missionary 
enterprise in ‘ Darkest Africa.’ ’’—Atheneum. 


Old Bristol Potteries 


By W. J. POUNTNEY. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


“Will be appreciated wherever the characteristic merits of 
English industry are recognised.’’—Scotsman. 








The Engineering Enquiry 


By TOMEY THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. 





A 
Case 


in 


Camera. 


“His accom- “An 
plishment is evident i . 
in every page of this engaging 
relatively short accom- mystery.” 
plished tale.”—West- —Times. 


minster Gazette. 





OLIVER 
ONIONS, 









7s. 6d. net. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD., 11 QUAY ST. 
London : Simpkin Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, 









































AN EXAMINATION OF PRESENT-DAY INDUSTRIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BY ONE OF 
THE FOREMOST OF ECONOMISTS. 


IMAGINATION, 
LABOUR, 
CIVILISATION. 


EINAR SUNDT. 


Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 














BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


We hold a wide selection of Choice Books for Christmas Gifts 

to Adults and Juveniles. Write for our special Gift Book 

Catalogue (free), containing particulars of books to suit 

every taste. We have also one of the finest collections of 

Rare Books, First Editions, Sets of Esteemed Authors, Illus- 

trated Books, etc. Books sent on approval. 

Three of our Special Offers :— 

THE HAPPY PRINCE, AND OTHER TALES. By 
OSCAR WILDE. 12 Full Page Illustrations in Colour 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Our Price 10s. 64., 
postage 9d. 

LITHOGRAPHY AND LITHOGRAPHERS. By 
ELIZABETH and JOSEPH PENNELL. One of the 
finest works on Lithography by the greatest authorities 
on the subject. 80 Choice Illustrations. A handsome 
volume. A few copies left. Our price (new) 21s., post free. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW. 6 Vols. Half 
Green Calf. A handsome set. Our price £5 5s., carriage 


paid. pelle ee GAS 9 A tent n, 


FOYLES (%"), 121 Charing Cross Road, London. 
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UNLESS YOU 
HELP 





these boys may die! 


HOMES REQUIRED immediately for 
200 BOYS from the FAMINE AREA! 


Would you see a child in want and suffer ? 


WHO WILL OFFER 
TO TAKE A BOY INTO THEIR HOME)? 


HELP 1,400 children have been brought over to this country from 
the Famine Area of Central Europe. 1,200 have found homes 
with happy families in this country. 


200 MORE HOMES ARE REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
FOR BOYS BETWEEN THE AGES OF NINE & THIRTEEN YEARS. 


HESE boys have been in our Camp at Sandwich, Kent, and this 
Camp is being closed. It is therefore imperative that homes be 
found for them. If we were to send them back to their own 


country in the middle of winter, unquestionably they would not be 
able to resist the famine conditions there and they would die. 


The lives of these boys must be saved ! 
WILL YOU TAKE A BOY INTO YOUR HOME>? 


P HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. ARCHBISHOP OF Ag nage ay 
ATRONS : DR. R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. COUNTESS DE LA WARR, LORD PARMOOR 


Hospitality would be required for six months. All particulars can be obtained from 
the Organising Secretary: 


FAMINE AREA, 
Children’s Hospitality Committee, 


Room 51, New County Hall, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, LONDON, S.E. |. 


FTN MUU UTM UMNO ILLUMI LuLu 


NAAN A 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


G. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesde London. 




















AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 











REPRISALS IN IRELAND. 


SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE, 
South Place, Moorgate Street, E.c. 2. 


PUBLIC PROTEST MEETING 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 6th, 1920, 7.30 p.m. 


Lt.-Commr. RENWORTEY, B. N., M.P. ; Gen. Sir PREDERIOK MAURICE; 
K.C.M.G., 0.B., Mrs. WANWICK, Mr. JOHN A. HOBSON. M.A., 
(Chairman). ‘Admission Free. Reserved dente = 


PUNMME py 


The Rica Stock of Cask. in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
Se Sapeeaee of Quality and 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


EVERY M™MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station) Nightly at 8. Mats. Sat. at 2. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Monday next, 8.15. Mat. Sat. 2.30. THE MELTING POT. By Israel Zangwill. 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 

















“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE 
OCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 





See the name “CADBURY” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 














SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


K ENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.CL), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management 
in the Secretariat of the Colle; 

There is a Special Course or ex-Officers. 

A choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. Pro- 
spectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent gratis 
to any reader mentioning THE NEW STATESMAN. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lang-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University, 
length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 
holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 
per annum if x Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the SecrETARY. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
=... Men AND Women STUDENTS 
gnised by the Board of Education). 
REPARATION. THEO ORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Béucational Social | Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
aan ‘according to previous my” and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Princtea., Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
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eh 

















BOOK BARGAINS 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts, All new and 
clean as published, and offered at a fraction of the published prices, 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











OOKS.—Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, fc folio, £9 9s. ; Thackeray’s 
Newcomes and a a Edition, half-calf, 30s. each ; Maeterlinck’ 's Life of 
8 J any illus. pa venga Sn ¥ »s ~>h ‘The Btve ‘bird. ties, Robinscn. 1912, 30s. ; 
Boe Ba aa Whitman, a Study, ick’s 2 vols., 
£4 48.; Scott's Poems, some First Editions, 8 — 8vo, full calf, . fine lot, 
5s., 1809-22 ; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edi , Cadell, 1829, £6 68. ; * Handley 
cone ‘3 Coots | Tour, Ask Mamma, liawbuck oe Romford lord Hounds, Plain 
fine set o' roe py 2 Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 10s. ; Diana of George of 
Sentecnager, folio, S68, rare, £25 ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, ist Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each; Annals of I 7 vols., 
fine set, , 7 8 ; Hoppe’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., ublished 2is. ; oltaire’s 
Candide, 1 limited issue, specially illus., rare, £3 $s. ; | Works, 80 vols., 
Caxton pub G Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 ; Thackeray's Works, 
—.< —— Pub. £4 4s.; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 tL 4, “acaee, £5 5s.; Nineteen 
early Dra’ by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ; 5 ae leo for r catalogue. 
If you want a Salted and have failed to ‘find it elsewhere, — 
bookfinder extant, Libraries meeponsd. —BAKER’S BEAT BOOKSHOP, 
Bright Street, Birm ANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon's 
Poems, and any others 1 this edition; Moore’s first editions, any ; Boswell’s John- 
son, 2 vols., 1791 ; a Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton’s Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's 
Wild Spain ; pe cee | Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Piays, 15° vols., 1375 ; 
any ist Edits. of mrad, Henry James; sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid. 





TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx MuGGLESTONE, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 


HEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE.—Mortimer 
Halls, 93 Mortimer Street, W.1. Course of PUBLIC LECTURES every 
Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Dec. 7th, Dr. T. H. Yorxe-Trorrer on ~ Music ia 

Education.” Solo Pianist on Chappell Grand Piano, Isobel Gray. Admission Free. 


TUDY CIRCLE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, conducted by 

Miss Vioter M. Firtn. Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the Minerva Café, 

144 High Holborn, W.C.1. Dec. 7th, “ Minp anp CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

AND THE NEw PsycHoLocy.” Admission 2%. Set of four tickets, 6s. Set of ten 

tickets, 10s.—Tickets and syllabus obtainable at the door or from Miss Firt#, 
144 Finchley Road, N.W 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in SwepisH Epvca- 
TIONAL Gymnastics, Mepicat Gymnastics and MassaGe, Dancinc in all its 

branches, Games, Swimminc, ANaTomy, Hycrene, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Src. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G oon. 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education. apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 














B4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.!. 
Se Coursgs in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Enciverrine for Mea 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-ait 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without 
for operations. Delicate children ppsere quickly.—Mr. ArtHuR LovELt, 9 
Street. Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


SPEAKING for all occasions.—MARION McCARTHY 
16, Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. Gerrard 8736. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 





No part of the Issue included in this Offer has been underwritten. 


The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange to deal in these Shares will be applied for. 
The List of Applications for purchase will close on or before Thursday, the 9th day of December, 1920. 


BOVRIL 


LIMITED 


OFFER FOR SALE 


100,000 8% PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH IN ESTATES CONTROL, LIMITED. 





BOVRIL LIMITED, who have acquired the 100,000 8 per cent. Preferred Ordinary Shares at par, will receive applications for the 


purchase of the said Shares, payable as follows :- 
Upon Application .. 
Upon Acceptance .. 
On Ist February, 1921 
On Ist May, 1921 .. 


2s. 6d. per Share. 
6d. 


7s. ” 

5s. Od. - 

5s. Od. a. 
£1 Os. Od. 





THE CAPITAL OF ESTATES CONTROL, LIMITED (Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900) is £520,000, divided into 
24,950 5} per cent. Preference Shares of £10 each, all of which have been issued and are fully paid. 


250,000 8 


per cent. Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 150,000 were issued in September and November, 1920, at 


par, to Shareholders in Estates Control, Limited, and Bovril, Limited, and the balance of 100,000 are now offered for sale, and 
102,500 Ordinary Shares of 4s. each, all of which are owned by Bovril, Limited. 


It is intended to pay dividends on the Shares now offered 
half-yearly, viz.: on 30th June and 3lst December, but the 
first dividend will be payable on 30th June, 1921, and will rank 
with the 100,000 8 ow cent. Preferred Ordinary Shares issued 
on 24th September last, which Shares were paid up, as to 5s. 
on 24th September, 1920, and as to 5s. on Ist November, 1920, 
and allottees of the present issue will thus have the advantage 
of ranking for dividend as if their instalments up to 10s. per 
Share had been paid on those dates instead of the dates fixed 
by this offer. . 

Estates Control, Limited, was incorporated in 1903, and is 
an associated Company of Bovril, Limited. It has holdings 
in the Bovril Estates Companies and in Virol, Limited, and 
holds large stocks of raw material, principally for Bovril, 

Estates, Control Limited, has since incorporation paid 
regular dividends on its Preference Shares, and large dividends 
on its Ordinary Shares, the net profits for the last finantial 
year, viz., 1919, being £45,846 10s. 9d., and after meeting 
all dividends the carry-forward into the accounts for 1920 is 
£68,063 1s. ld. The Directors of Estates Control, Limited, 
estimate that the profits for the year 1920 will exceed those of 
1919, and it is anticipated that the £250,000 new capital 
provided by the issue of the 250,000 8 per cent. Preferred 

i Shares will also earn satisfactory profits. 

Only £13,722 10s. is required to meet the dividends on the 

24,950 £10 54 per cent. Preference Shares, and when fully paid 


up the sum required to meet the dividend on the 8 per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary Shares will be £20,000. 

The 8 per cent. Preferred Ordinary Shares now offered are 
entitled to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the 
rate of £8 per cent. per annum on the capital for the time being 
paid up on such Shares, and in a winding-up rank, both as 
regards capital and dividend, in priority to the Ordinary 
Shares. The holders of these Shares are entitled to attend all 
meetings of the Company and have one vote for each share 
held. 

If any application be not accepted in respect of the full 
number of Shares applied for, the surplus amount paid on 
application will be appropriated towards the amount payable 
on acceptance, and any balance will be returned to the Appli- 
cant, and if any application be not accepted the deposit will 
be returned in full. 

Applicants desirous of paying in advance of calls will be 
paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

A brokerage of 4d. per Share will be paid on allotment made 
in respect of applications bearing the stamp of a Broker. 

Application will be made in due course to the London Stock 
Exchange for an official quotation of the Shares now offered 
for sale. 

Particulars of this Offer for Sale and Application Forms may 
be obtained from your Broker, from Bovril, Limited, or from 
the Bankers. 

Lonpon, 4th December, 1920. 





ESTATES CONTROL, LIMITED. 


Directors.—Sir GEORGE LAWSON JOHNSTON (Chairman.) | W. E. LAWSON JOHNSTON. 


Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S. 


DOUGLAS WALKER. 


Solicitors.—_NEISH, HOWELL & HALDANE, 47, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 
Secretary and Registered Office.—F. M. BARRINGTON, 152-166, Old Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for purchase must be made on the accompanying Form and sent together with the amount payable on application to the 


Bankers of Bovril, Limited, viz. :— 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, W.C.2, Head Office and Branches; or 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C.2, Head Office and Branches. 





Form of Application for Purchase of Shares. 


To BOVRIL LIMITED, 148-166, Old Street, London, E.C.1. 
JENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £.................- 
Preferred Ordinary Shares und 


being a deposit of 2/6 per Share on application for................. 8 per cent. 
er the above offer for sale, I/we offer to purchase that number of such Shares at par and I/we undertake and agree to accept such Shares 


or any less number of Shares in res of which you may accept this offer upon the terms of the Particulars of Offer dated 4th December, 1920, and of the Memorandum 


and Articles of Association of the 


Company, and to pay the sum of 7/6 per Share on acceptance, and the halance in the manner specified in the said Particulars of Offer, 


and I/we authorise you to procure me'us to be entered on the Register of the Company as the holder of such Shares. 
I/We —— declare that this application is not made by or for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with the Enemy (Amendment 


Act, 1916, or with whom trading is forbidden under any Proclamation relating to Trading with the Enemy. 
i  aindhdite 64 %6.0ha06.6h aedmaneesee eats 
PLEASE I a 2S fers git aie ee dele Wilts wate 
(State if Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
WRITE 


DISTINCTLY. 





This Form to be sent entire with the deposit of 2/6 per Share on the number of Shares applied for to one of the Bankers above mentioned 
Bearer 


Cheques should be drawn to “ 


nd crossed. 





Any alteration from “ Order’’ to “ 


Bearer ’’ must be authenticated by the Drawer’s signature ; 
An_acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course either, by_Acceptance Letter or return of the deposit 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 








T= LONDON Cane SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8. 
pened three years ag experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL “LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, 

of Art 


. Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 

. Gardening, Cookery, Laundry, Handicrafts. A Brancn of this ScHoot 

will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Sea. Boarpers are now entering. 
Inclusive fees, 150 que the year ; only | extras, individual music and singing lessons, 
riding and penses, also ion till 13, girls 


personal e o 
remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. —Children admitted from 

- years.  ~— classes. dopted and new Kerri 

id pursued in a natural, kt = Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the Principat. 




















MALIMAN ’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress; a. Cuamebers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is to 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities. the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhy: i Da = Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's hae 180 guineas a year. Gerrard’ 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. A Day School. Girls 
8to18. Residence and education £125 p.a. Education without residence £40 p.a. 
Principal: Miss Atice J. Rostnson, Late scholar of Newnham College also of 


the Maria Gray College. 
| testemaaatiahateal HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


| Peaeeetiaen HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Miss RICHARDSON 


























Principal : 
Home Scbool on Progressive Lines. 


Special 34. health and character. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; special attention to health and phaveles} development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 
pe students. Principals: Miss THzopora CLarx and Miss K. M. E tis. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years, Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


TYPEWRITING. 











PPOINTMENT VACANT.—A large firm of Manufacturers and 
Distributors operating a chain of Stores in the North of England desires to 
secure the services of a man of education and experience of factory routine and 

planni The ing is one that, for a successful man, might lead to an important 

position. Applicants srould state age, education, experience and initial oy required. 

wees to Box 623, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ondon 


ECRETARY.—Lady (trained), 12 years’ me A. executive 


and administrative work ; good organiser; willing to travel. lary £300.—Box 
27, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, = London, W.C. 2, 


MISCELLANEOUS. oe 


OOKS.—Dictionary National Biography, with Supplements, thin 

















per edition, 23 vols., £18 6s.; Westropp’s 63s. ; Hugo’s Complete 
Works, Illustrated, 10 vols., morocco, £7 10s. ; ae s Complete = 18 

vols., £9 9s. ; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £6; ; Cy 12 vols, 
Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £4 48.; Beardsle sary Later Work, 2 Vols. : aes 


a ee ee 
8 ogra, . 6d. 5 8 . 10 
£7 ide .- and Out of Print Su . eat Sta b ire. 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, 
—Conrad 


3,000 Books wan List free. 
be f ’s Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; Jim, 1900, First ed. ; ; Youth, 1902, 





HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, near LONDON. Lady au pair to 
help mother with four children 9to 17. Musical and bridge player if possible, 
4 hours free daily or one day a week.—Box 626, New Statesman Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway London, W.C. 2. 


es BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, bane a; + $00 Gis, 
Samples free for id. stamp —James Ericson & Co. 2 Tudor Street, E. 


AMILY would like one or two others to share their — life. 
They can offer all the advantages of both town and country life. Very 
house and garden, with a maximum of sunshine 50 minutes from 

Excellent references required and given. Please state interests.—Box 619, 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OR SALE, Desk (5 piece), about 4 ft. 6in. by 2 ft. 6in., polished 
ebony. Good appearance. Fine workmanship. 10 drawers. Sloping desk 
with deep well. £20. Quick sale. Write Box 628. New :STaTesman Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kings way, London, W.C. 2. 








New 








TYPEWRITER (non-vis.) paper, carbon, etc. {10.—Write Box 
628, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





" aera ’ (verse). Ninepence, post free.—AUTHOR, 


3lr Sutton Estate, E.C. 2. 





j 4% wishes to LET Entrance Floor of her Upper Maisonette 


unfurnished (2 very large rooms, 1 small kitchen, 2 large landing cupboards and 


W.C.) She gives use of bath and telephone. Excellent references given and 
an. . —Box 625, New Statesman Office, 10 Great ‘Queen Street, Kingsway, 
Lond »n, W.C. 2. 





| = (with daughter 18 and son 17) would like a student as 
pay ing guest. Kensington, W.8. 3 guineas weekly. inclusive, except gas-fire 

bedroom. Exchange of social references necessary.—Box 624, New 
STATE . Office. 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


| By HEILGERS, the famous Author-Journalist, offers postal 
training in the art and knack of writing short stories and articles in a style 

acceptable to editors. Prospectus free.—Louise HeiLGers' CORRESPONDENCE 
CoLLece (Dept. 45), Ricumonp, Surrey. “LOUISE. HEILGERS' MAGAZINE" 
(monthly) 6d. of all Newsagents, or 7d. direct. 


EGENERATION DIAPHRAGM ACTION. Re-education of 
function. Function precedes erganic change. Latent energies aroused. 
Appointments only.—Ernest Hopxins, 13a Air Street, Regent Street, 

Piccadilly, London. 


GBCRsEAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and plooquatty o acquired.—A. Biaxe, M.I1.P.S.. 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush. London, W. 12. 


we TO ADOPT. Girl under 5 years of age. Full guarantee 


given as to future maintenance.—Give date of birth to Box 629, New 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 




















¥ ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typist provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
a TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
entral 1565 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs, Baooxsr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








"[ PPSWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFARr.Lane, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


A™ Branches of English and Oriental Typewriting, Roman 
4 owe ‘seamen Lessons in Hindistani.— Miss S, Bate, 226 Portsdown 








XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hitprtcs, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 
EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that pane for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
= charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 

—— about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
oy a of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, = lly London, W.C. 2. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
ITALY. Rome, Venice, Naptes, etc. 30 days. 
Feb. 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA, “ GARDEN OF a a 
March. SICILY and CALABRIA. 35days. 98 ¢ 
Programmes from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S.. 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 


DEAN & DAWSON’S TOURS. 


WINTER SPORTS IN 


SWITZERLAND 
ALGERIA, EGYPT. RIVIERA. 
Rooms Reserved. Passports 
Send stamp for programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 
84 PICCADILLY. W. 1, 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 1, or Provincial Offices 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 
Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. RocErs 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


HocasanorrTs WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M Wuarron, Acting Secretary. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


A Vamees should send for | aay weep of THE ELDON LITERARY 
guavice. which reduces their labours theie markets.— Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, eS. Fleet Suest, Ec. & 


Feb. 4. 79 gns. 
3l days. 98 gns. 





Obtained. 
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: A Useful and Attractive Present for Xmas and New Year. 
a DIRECT FROM THE FINEST VINEYARDS OF FRANCE. 
ad 
int 
Z GOLDEN GUINEA 
iy, 
na ' 
. 
— GOLDEN GUINEA is is me mediam dry footing W Wine possessing the 
flavour of hes Mascat G 

For OO np testes a Christmas or New 
— Bee oul cur Aly. rane. THT 
in 
te il Wi LI MI i HHH! {| {itt (\y! iH Hf \ 
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, —————— ——— : =F +PACKEDIN 
j a —_—, = A NEAT 

= a ———<—— 
k — —— WICKER 
: — SS BASKET 
3 SS — SSS 
‘ SSS SEES 
, Apply to your Wine Merchant for prices. 

If you 

: Ute periodate tad What Seta 
i GOLDEN GUINEA, 15 CHARLOTTE STREET. W.1. 
d 


‘a 


THE SHOW 


OF 


INDIVIDUAL XMAS PRESENTS 


aT 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALDS ROAD 


(CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON ROW), 


INCLUDES 


PAINTED WARE (BOXES, BOWLS, 
CANDLESTICKS, NECKLACES anp 
STOOLS), PLAITED FELT RUGS anp 
SLIPPERS, DALMATICS, JERKINS 
anD SMOCKS, TOYS, POTTERY anp 
OTHER HANDICRAFTS. 


Pettit ii iiii iit Tt tii 





The New Psychology 


and its Relation to Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. 10s. 6d. Second Impression. 


An attempt to combine the various lines of modern psycho- 
logical research in a unified picture of the human mind and its 
activities. 

“It is difficult to do-anything but advise all who take even a slight interest 
in the mind of man, in politics, sociology, education, religion, or art, to buy 
the book and read every word of it... . between this book and all vious 
expositions of the Freu doctrine there is a world of difference.” — Nation. 

ann ee ~~ now many years ago, of McDougall's ‘ Introduction 

gupehologiel i more - ——~ eee important 


iy 
to the roy bli yy peared this.” —. 
“An Cotenesdesstiy tenting book.” —T'ruth, 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


J o oo wae ee | 











TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 5s. 
An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AON 6s. 
A book that will stagger many minds, but will 
enlighten all thinking people who seriously con- 
template the present day with fear and suspense. 
Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author of 
* Progressive Creation,” “‘ Progressive Redemption,” “‘Theou Sophia,” &c. 





Obtainable from the Publishers : 
W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-11 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4; 
or direct from the Author: 13 St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 














MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY & CO, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7, 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for more than Forty Years 


Invile inspection of their and varied Stock. 
ee eaepnn oats, bck Gal aed te. 











THE GLOBE PLAYERS 


(A Girls’ Dramatic Club) 
will give a performance of Goldsmith's Comedy, 


THE GOODNATURED MAN, 


at the CrrppLecarTs INstrrvrs, Golden Lane, E.C., on wetted. the 17th Dacemprr, 
1920, at 7.30 p.m. Tickets (numbered and reserved ), 4d. and 3s. (tax in- 
cluded), can be obtained from Gaack OCuapman, 138, ‘Earlham Grove, Forest 
Gate, E. 7. 











QUALITY. METHOD. 


Sections, thread sewn frum end to Mass production. Scientifically We are the only bookbinders and Voi .2. I had these done 
; end. Joints, three thicknesses of trained and highly paid labour guaranteeing return of money if — 5 ry — 2 joints rm 

closely woven cloth. Our binding with low production costs. One work is not absolutely perfect and co 4 ong y want cleths 

lets the book open quite flat. Book of the strongest styles of binding up to our advertised specification. iaend one end papessensh 
absolutely inseparable from cover. known. as have been used for the 
' INSTRUCTIONS. Outline of History you did 

y —~ I parts in correct ~ + mt ps your name and address on cover of first . Place P.O. in for me.” 
p--— + g@ your name and address and gum flap to part 18. This will keep it safely in the middle “of 


parcel, which tie up securely. 


NOTE, 
— orders placed before December 14th will be accepted by us a‘ 
discount of 1s. If your last has not yet reached 
others and qualify for the discount. You can send the las’ ¢ part late 
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We accept books in any condition and guarantee to return 


NEW ATLAS the actual is sent to : : OPINION. 





GUARANTEE. - “* State price for refitting Vol. 1 











THE MONASTERY BINDING CO., 11 Monastery Buildings, 
Milton Street, MANCHESTER. 


We are aleo binding Harmsworth Encyclopadia. Scribble a p.c. for particulars. 

















THE NEW STATESMAN 


DECEMBER 4, 1920 

















CHATTO & WINDUS 








By ROGER FRY 


Vision and Design 


This is the first collection to be published of Mr. Fry’s writings on Art, and it will inevitably be regarded 

as the premier Art-Book of the season. There are 25 chapters on such varied subjects as “‘ Art and Life,’”’ 

** Art and Socialism,”’ “‘ El Greco,’”’ “ Cézanne,” “‘ Renoir,” etc., and 36 illustrations after such artists as 
Picasso, Uccello, Blake, Henri-Matisse, Rembrandt, Diirer, etc. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 


By W.N. P. BARBELLION 
A Last Diary 


By the author of “‘ The Journal of a Disappointed Man.” With a Memoir by his brother, ARTHUR J. 
CUMMINGS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


By J. C. LAWSON 
Tales of Aegean Intrigue 


With a Map and 9g illustrations. “‘ Mr. Lawson’s stories of Intelligence work in the A.gean are delightful ; 
they are light while informing, high-spirited but scholarly, and they have a verbal resource equal to Mr. 
Lawson’s diplomatic ingenuity in Crete and elsewhere.’’—Sfectator. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


By ALEXANDER BLOK 
The Twelve 


The famous Bolshevist poem translated from the Russian by C. E. BECHHOFER, and illustrated with 

cover-designs and 8 drawings by MICHAEL, LARIONOV. “It is dynamic, this strange, irregular work, 

and it has the incalculable force of all art which is not directly propagandist.”—Observer. F’cap 4to. 
6s. net. 


By MARJORIE STRACHEY 


Savitri 
*“* Eleven stories about women taken from the folklore of as many different countries . . . the whole 
eleven seem to belong together and form a singularly complete, well-rounded whole . . . the style is 
singularly simple, graceful and dignified . . . Altogether, a book to give away and see on one’s own shelf.” 


—Woman’s Leader. Narrow Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


By WILFRED OWEN 
Poems 


Poems of a remarkable beauty and sincerity by a young officer who was killed a week before the Armistice. 
With an Introduction by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. F’cap 4to. 6s. net. 


By ANTON TCHEHOV 


The Schoolmistress 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. IX. of the Complete Tales in the 
St. Martin’s Library. “ Tchehov at his best, and his best is as near perfection as any of his craft has reached.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. Pott 8vo. Cl. 3s.6d. net. Leather 5s. net. 








97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. z. 
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